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INTRODUCTION 


A  great  city  haa  many  images  and  realities.    It  has  a  past  which 
is  viewed  often  with  nostalgia  as  a  time  of  growth,  development  and 
change.    It  has  a  future  in  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  its  mil- 
lions of  people  and  in  the  courage  and  vision  with  which  its  leaders 
can  use  its  human  and  material  wealth.    Cities  also  have  a  present, 
and  when  we  look  at  today  instead  of  yesterday  or  tomorrow  the  re- 
ality of  what  is  here  and  now  indicates  that  the  past  was  not  so 
glamorous  or  wonderful  for  many  people,  and  that  the  future  may  be 
no  better  or  can  be  worse.    New  Jork  is  such  a  city* 

This  City  has  been  the  symbol  of  the  twentieth  century  metropolis, 
fabled  in  song,  story  and  many  forms  of  creative  expression  for  its 
skyline,  its  wealth,  its  siae,  its  human  and  economic  diversity,  its 
myriad  cultural  resources  and  for  its  problems.    In  recent  years 
more  attention  has  been  centered  on  the  problems.  Transformations 
of  the  economy,  material  aging  of  the  City  and  need  for  replacement 
and  improvement  of  housing  and  public  facilities  and  services,  a 
large-scale  increase  in  social  problems  including  welfare  costs, 
educational  needs,  and  racial  unrest  are  present  in  all  major 
cities  of  the  country.    These  are  conditions  that  create  atmospheres 
of  crisis.    These  are  the  realities  in  a  consciousness  shared  by 
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members  of  upper,  middle  and  lower  income  group3,  by  businessmen, 
workers  and  housewives,  by  members  of  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups, 
by  public  officials  and  laymen. 

In  the  attempts  to  deal  with  these  problems  much  attention  and  major 
resources  have  been  devoted  to  housing,  education  and  welfare.  Rela- 
tively little  has  been  given  to  recreation  either  in  terms  of  space 
or  personnel.    As  a  result  some  existing  parks  have  deteriorated, 
and  many  areas  are  not    usable  because  development  funds  are  not 
available.    There  are  far  from  enough  recreation  and  maintenance 
personnel,  with  the  consequence  that  existing  resources  are  used 
ininlmally,  and  capital  reconstruction  and  repair  bills  are  high* 
Major  areas  of  the  City  containing  some  of  the  poorest  and  most 
needful  people  suffer  from  the  poor  planning  of  the  past  and  there- 
fore suffer  a  dearth  of  outdoor  recreation  space.    Some  unique 
recreation  resources  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  forever  and  the 
potential  use  of  others  is  being  minimized  by  housing  and  other  en- 
croachments which  could  be  located  elsewhere.    Success  in  dealing 
with  most  of  these  problems  will  require  well  over  $500,000,000  for 
the  further  acquisition  and  development  of  recreation  open  space  in 
New  York  City  in  the  next  decade.    At  present,  a  survey  of  local, 
State  and  Federal  resources  indicates  that  some  $220,000,000  at 
most  may  be  available.    The  gap  of  $280,000,000  means  that  major 
recreation  needs  of  the  City's  population  will  not  be  met.  Over 
$200,000,000  must  be  spent  for  pollution  oontrol  projects  to  insure 
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safe  use  of  beach  areas,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  City  will  have 
the  funds  for  this  program. 

However  New  York  appears  to  the  world  in  the  future,  its  primary  job 
is  that  of  meeting  the  needs  of  its  residents,  that  of  providing  a 
decent  and  enjoyable  environment  for  work,  residence,  education  and 
play.    All  of  these  require  much  effort  and  money  for  improvement, 
but  the  recreation  component,  that  part  of  life  dealing  with  man's 
enjoyment  of  self,  family  and  friends  on  his  own  terms  and  in  his 
own  way,  has  been  neglected  substantially.    In  the  following  pages, 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  presented  with  regard  to  outdoor 
recreation  space.    There  is  an  inventory  of  open  space,  an  assess- 
ment of  need,  an  estimate  of  the  resources  for  meeting  needs,  and 
finally  some  recommendations  for  action* 


THE     INVSMTORY     OF     OPEN  SPACE 

There  are  37,700  acres  of  publicly-owned  open  space  used  for  recre— 
ation  in  the  City,    This  amounts  to  over  eighteen  percent  of  the 
City's  area.    Almost  all  of  this  land,  36,100  acres,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Parks  Department,  and  almost  all  of  the  Parks 
Department  land,  34,650  acres,  is  in  140  parks  of  ten  acres  or  more. 

Most  of  the  remaining  public  open  space  is  held  and  used  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  school  playgrounds,  some  1,356  acres.  Of 
this  total,  almost  500  acres  are  used  in  addition  for. public  after- 
school  recreation,  most  often  in  joint  operation  with  the  Parks  De- 
partnent. 

In  comparison  to  some  other  American  cities  this  is  an  impressive 
auount  of  land  devoted  to  open  space,    Cnicago  and  Los  Angeles  have 
leas  than  five  percent  of  their  area  in  open  space,  Philadelphia 
has  11,5  percent.    However,  this  use  of  over-all  comparisons  can  be 
misleading.    The  more  cogent  measure  of  usefulness  rests  upon  dis- 
tribution of  land  within  the  City  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  people 
in'  each  residential  area.    Seen  in  this  way  a  number  of  amazing  fact3 
emerge.    For  example,  9,000  acres  of  the  City's  open  space  are  under 
water,  6,000  of  them  in  Jamaica  Bay.    While  this  space  is  usable  for 
boating,  much  of  it  is  not  safe  for  swimming  because  of  water  pollu- 
tion.   This  is  especially  true  of  the  Jamaica  Day  portion. 
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Further,  a  great  deal  of  the  acreage  in  large  parks  is  in  locations 
not  easily  accessible  to  residents.    Many  large  parks  have  not  been 
developed  and  large  sections  are  highly  seasonal  in  use,  such  as 
the  beaches  at  Coney  Island,  the  Rockaways,  Orchard  Beach  and 
South  Beach,    If  the  9,000  acres  in  Jamaica  Bay  are  included,  at 
least  21,500  of  the  Parks  Department's  36,000  acres  fall  into  one 
or  more  of  these  categories.    Many  of  these  large  parks  are  re- 
gional in  scope,  in  the  sense  that  they  will  attract  people  from 
all  over  a  borough  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  City,  In 
this  sense  they  will  be  used  largely  for  day-long  outings.  For 
most  people  in  the  City  who  do  not  live  in  their  immediate  vicin- 
ity, these  parks  will  not  form  a  part  of  the  immediate  e very-day 
living  environment.    Thus,  the  amount  of  Parks  Department  land 
which  can  be  regarded  as  part  of  such  an  environment  is  about 
14,500  acres  at  most;  roughly  seven  percent  of  the  City's  area* 
Even  this  total  may  be  regarded  as  high  for  many  acres  are  sep- 
arated from  residential  areas  by  expressways  and  are  not  easily 
accessible  or  very  usable* 

A  more  preoise  way  of  regarding  some  of  this  data  is  furnished 
by  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York  in  a  study  under- 
taken in  1963 •*    The  City  was  divided,  for  comparison  purposes 

♦Comparative  Recreation  Needs  and  Services  in  New  York  City,  1963. 
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into  7h  defined  neighborhoods.    Nine  of  the  7h  neighborhoods 
contained  over  £3  percent  of  the  total  City  park  land  and  outdoor 
recreation  acreage. 

The  Study  further  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  playgrounds  in 
any  one  area  is  not  related  to  the  population  of  the  area.  Youth 
is  the  heaviest  user  of  playgrounds  but  the  number  of  playgrounds 
is  not  related  to  the  number  of  youth.    Riverdale  and  Tremont  in 
The  Bronx,  for  instance,  have  12  playgrounds  each.    Tremont  has 
approximately  2£,000  youth  to  Riverdale 's  8,5>00. 

Although  Yorkville  and  the  Vest  Side  of  Manhattan  rank  relatively 
high  in  open  space,  both  might  be  characterized  as  "Islands  of  need, 
bordered  by  facilities."    Parks  on  the  borders  do  not  serve  families 
living  in  the  center  who  will  not  walk,  on  any  kind  of  daily  basis, 
more  than  one  or  two  blocks.    This  is  particularly  true  of  mothers 
with  several  young  children,  and  of  older  people  who  require  sitting 
areas  almost  immediately  contiguous  to  their  residences. 

Certain  areas  of  the  City  have  virtually  no  parks  or  playgrounds 
or  they  are  so  badly  distributed  that  entire  areas  are  isolated 
from  recreation  opportunities.    These  include  Chelsea  and  Harlem 
in  Manhattan,  South  Bronx  and  Morrisania  in  The  Bronx;  Brownsville 
and  Bedford  Stuyvesant  in  Brooklyn;  Forest  Hills,  Elmhurst  and 
Corona  in  Queens,  and  St.  George  in  Richmond. 
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There  is  a  great  shortage  of  open  space  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial areas*    There  has  been  no  program  of  development  of  sitting 
or  picnic  areas  for  industrial  or  office  workers.    Evidence  of 
this  is  the  total  lack  of  any  so-called  "playgrounds"  in  Central 
Midtown  Manhattan. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  an  over-all  inventory  of  park  and 
other  open  space  lands  is  not  sufficient.    Effective  recreation 
planning  requires  a  close  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  play  needs 
of  people  in  each  neighborhood  of  the  City  related  to  available 
facilities.    However,  even  without  this  information,  a  number  of 
needs  and  opportunities  are  so  apparent,  that  they  form  major 
elements  in  the  development  of  a  park  planning  program  for  New 
York  City.    These  will  be  indicated  in  the  following  sections. 
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A      STATEMENT      OF  NEEDS 

Attempting  a  statement  of  recreation  needs  for  a  City  like  New  York  is 
similar  to  the  task  of  emptying  a  bottomless  well.    At  most  the  general 
directions  for  public  policy  can  be  indicated,  with  the  hope  that'this 
will  prove  sufficient  for  dealing  with  some  major  areas  of  concern. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  hoped  that  increasing  awareness  and  concern  with 
the  way  men  spend  their  leisure  time  will  result  in  greater  sensitivity 
and  responsiveness  to  the  expressions  of  need  that  are  discovered  in 
the  future.    Even  the  limited  knowledge  possessed  at  this  point  indicates 
a  task  of  tremendous  variety  and  complexity;  one  of  a  size  to  strain  the 
financial  resources  of  nations,  let  alone  cities.    The  City  reouir<=s 
well  over  $500,000,000  for  open  space  acquisition  and  development  in 
the  next  decade.     From  sources  which  are  now  calculable  it  will  have 
$220,000,000  for  this  purpose.    It  is  short  of  total  need  by  #280,000,000. 
In  addition,  over  $200,000,000  will  be  needed  for  pollution  control 
projects,  without  which  major  water  recreation  facilities  will  not  be 
usable  safely,  or  even  may  have  to  be  closed.    However,  it  appears 
likely  that  money  for  these  pollution  control  projects  will  be  forth- 
coming from  City  capital  funds  in  the  next  decade.    In  the  following 
pages  needs  will  be  illustrated  with  regard  to  specific  areas  and  then 
discussed  by  type. 
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NEEDS  OF  SPECIFIC  AREAS 

1.  Harlem 

This  is  a  high  density,  low-income  area  of  over  220,000  Negroes. 
It  has  large  number  of  children,  many  unemployed  adults  and 
inadequate  community  facilities.    School  playgrounds  are  small, 
bare  and  prison-like. 

Heavy  north-south  auto  traffic  on  the  avenues  creates  dangerous 
barriers  to  pedestrian  movement  and  reduces  access  to  parks 
bounding  the  community.    Many  areas  of  Harlem  are  in  need  of 
urban  renewal.    There  are  a  number  of  City-owned  vacant  lots, 
some  of  which  could  Jae  used  as  play  lots  for  children  or  as 
sitting  areas  for  adults. 

A  program  of  creating  many  small  localized  play  areas  through 
use  of  these  lots  and  through  the  urban  renewal  process,  would 
add  to  the  area's  living  quality  and  also  might  create  jobs  for 
young  people  in  the  community's  anti-poverty  effort. 

2.  South  Bronx-Morrisania 

These  are  old  high-density  low-income  areas  containing  365,000 
people  which  have  had  a  heavy  influx  of  Negroes > and  Puerto  Ricans 
in  the  last  twenty  years.    Much  of  the  residential  area  is  still 
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in  need  of  renewal,  although  a  number  of  housing  projects  have 
been  built  in  these  communities  since  World  War  II.  About 
thirty-five  percent  of  the  area  is  in  streets,  which  is  an 
excessive  percentage.    Major  parks  are  not  easily  accessible 
to  residents,  and  even  though  the  housing  projects  provide  soma 
recreation  space  the  total  is  extremely  inadequate.    Here,  as 
in  Harlem,  use  of  vacant  lots,  particularly  those  City-owned, 
would  provide  welcome  outdoor  living  space  in  many  parts  of 
this  area.    Larger  parks  are  also  needed,  equipped  with  swimming 
pools  and  capable  of  providing  for  a  year-round  sports  program. 

Bedf ord-Stuyvesant 

This  is  a  community  of  215,000  people,  seventy-five  percent 
Negro,  most  earning  low  income,  and  with  a  high  percentage  of 
unemployed.    Population  density  is  high.    There  is  very  little 
park  and  recreation  space  within  the  community  and  access  to  large 
parks  such  as  Prospect  Park,  or  any  other  major  recreation  area, 
is  not  easy  by  either  subway  or  bus.    Provision  of  small-scale 
parks,  with  adequate  maintenance  and  staffing  for  development 
and  operation  of  block  programs,  would  help  to  improve  living 
conditions  in  this  community.    There  are  many  empty  lots,  some 
City-owned,  in  the  area,  which  could  be  used  for  recreation. 
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I4.    The  Central  Business  District 

Behind  the  Port  of  New  York  lies  the  heart  of  the  City's 
central  business  district.    A  massive  influx  of  people  come  to 
their  offices  here  every  day.    There  are  virtually  no  places 
here  to  sit  in  the  sun  during  the  day,  or  for  "sandwich  space" 
at  lunch  time.    Small  parks  and  sitting  space  for  people  at 
work  during  their  time  off  is  another  high  priority  of  urban 
conservation. 

J>.    Other  Commercial  and  Industrial  Areas 

There  is  a  similar  need  for  small  parks  and  sitting  space  in 
other  industrial  and  commercial  areas  of  the  City.    Parts  of 
the  Brooklyn-Queens  industrial  waterfront  area,  the  Long  Island 
City  part  of  Queens,  the  downtown  Brooklyn  shopping  and  business 
area  and  the  South  Bronx  industrial  area  are  in  desperate  need 
of  such  recreation  space. 

TYPES  OF  NEEDS 

1»    Small  Parks  and  Neighborhood  Life 

As  indicated  earlier,  many  City-owned  parks  are  highly  seasonal 

in  use  and  at  some  distance  from  major  concentrations  01  population 

especially  low-income  people.    In  large  and  densely  occupied 
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residential  areas  of  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
there  is  a  paucity  of  easily  accessible  recreation  areas.  Each 
neighborhood  and  community  needs  in,miniature,  aparkaystem  of 
its  own;  places  where  children  and  teenagers  can  pxay  in  familiar 
surroundings;  where  old  people  can  sit  in  a  pleasant  and  safe 
environment  without  having  to  walk  too  far;  where  mothers  can 
take  children,  let  their  infants  toddle  and  run,  without  having 
to  make  an  expedition  of  the  trip  to  the  park.    Twenty  or  thirty 
block-size  parks  will  not  do  this  job.    A  large  variety  of  small 
park  facilities  are  needed.    Vest  pocket  parks,  sitting  areas, 
swimming  pools,  housing  project  plazas,  recreation  piers,  creation 
of  sidewalk  play  strips  and,  wherever  possible  and  desirable,  break 
throughs  to  the  waterfront  are  needed  throughout  the  City.  This 
picture  of  need  is  reinforced  by  realization  of  the  maldistribution 
of  existing  facilities.    The  Community  Council  study  showed  that 
^  twenty  percent  of    seventy-five  neighborhoods  have,  fifty  percent 
of  the  school  athletic  fields.    Nine  neighborhoods  have  none. 
Areas  suffering  from  such  maldistribution  are  numerous  in  the  City. 
Although  Yorkville  and  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  rank  relatively 
high  in  open  space,  both  might  be  characterized  as  "Islands  of 
need,  bordered  by  facilities."  Parks  on  the  borders  do  not  serve 
families  living  in  the  center  who  will  not  walk,  on  any  kind  of 
daily  basis,  more  than  one  or  two  blocks.    This  is  particular .i  * 
true  of  mothers  with  several  young  children,  and  of  older  people 
who  require  sitting  areas  almost  immediately  contiguous  to  their 
residences. 
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Certain  areas  of  the  City  have  virtually  no  parks  or  play- 
grounds or  they  are  so  badly  distributed  that  entire  areas  are 
isolated  from  recreation  opportunities.    These  include  Chelsea 
and  Harlem  in  Manhattan,  South  Bronx  and  Morrisania  in  The 
Bronx;  Brownsville  and  Bedford  Stuyvesant  in  Brooklyn;  Forest 
Hills,  Elmhurst  and  Corona  in  Queens,  and  St.  George  in  Richmond, 
Further  there  are  schools  with  no  playgrounds  or  playgrounds 
so  small  they  cannot  serve  the  school  population,  particularly  • 
in  Manhattan.    In  many  parks  and  playgrounds  the  design  inhibits 
their  use  and  there  is  a  great  need  for  new  and  creative  design 
and  playground  facilities  to  enhance  usability  and  attractiveness. 

Moreover  there  is  a  need  for  different  kinds  of  facilities  in 
every  neighborhood  in  the  City.    For  example  some  new  apartment 
houses  offer  swimming  pools  and  sun  decks  as  part  of  their 
attraction.    Ways  should  be  found  of  encouraging  such  construction  •• 
in  private  and  publicly-assisted  housing.    Vegetable,  flower  and 
rock  gardens  also  offer  a  pleasant  focus  of  activity  for  young  and 
old  alike.    A  more  attentive  eye  to  the  possibilities  for  these 
and  other  activities  would  enhance  the  quality  of  life  and  the 
appearance  of  residential  neighborhoods, 

r 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  felt  that  each  community 
in  the  City  should  have  its  own  system  and  requisite  quota  of 
planned  recreation  areas.    It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  over- 
all acquisition  and  development  costs  for  a  program  of  this  kind. 
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Recently  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Parks  proposed  con- 
struction of  block  parks  in  the  City.*    It  has  been  estima- 
ted that  ten  of  these  would  absorb  the  proposed  State  Bond 
Issue  to  the  City  of  $25,000,000  for  municipal  parks.  For 
the  same  money  hundreds  of  vest  pocket  parks  could  be  crea- 
ted and  also  other  types  of  recreation  facility  mentioned 
above.    Overall,  a  program  of  $50,000,000  for  small  parks 
and  the  other  types  of  facility  mentioned  above  would  seem 
reasonable. 

Open  Space  in  Connection  with  Housing 

Much  of  the  open  space  in  public  projects  is  unusable  because 
of  site  plans,  or  because  of  the  design  which  may  create 
patches  of  fenced-off  grass.    Equally,  playgrounds  within 
projects  may  not  be  usable  by  neighborhood  groups  outside  of 
the  project  because  of  hostilities  that  develop  frequently. 
Unless  there  are  programs  of  the  type  held  in  the  Jefferson 
Plaza  at  115  Street  between  Third  and  Second  Avenues  (which 
was  designed  as  a  gathering  place  for  the  whole  neighborhood 
the  project  space  may  offer  no  recreational  facility  to  the 
adjacent  neighborhood. 

In  almost  all  cases,  co-ops  and  middle-income  projects  allot 
the  minimum  possible  funds  required  to  develop  open  space 
recreation  facilities.    Some  of  the  facilities  needed  for 

♦New  York  State  Council  of  Parks  "The  Next  Step  -  Building 
for  Outdoor  Recreation,"  1965 
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neighborhorhood  life  could  be  gained  by  combining  recreation 
and  housing  objectives  as  part  of  the  renewal  process,  and 
improved  legal  and  financial  ways  of  achieving  this  should  be 
sought  for  private  as  well  as  publicly-assisted  housing. 

Improved  Renewal  Planning 

In  the  built-up  areas  of  the  City  it  has  been  increasingly 
difficult  to  achieve  open  space  recreation  objectives*  As 
community  renewal  proceeds,  opportunities  will  be  gained  for 
achievement  of  some  open  space  objectives.    However,  this 
requires  greater  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  the  need  and 
desirability  for  incorporating  requisite  spaces  and  facilities 
in  renewal  plans.    It  is  necessary  that  City,  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved  in  renewal  and  recreation,  reach  agree- 
ment on  policies  and  procedures  that  will  lead  to  a  better 
quality  of  recreation  facilities  in  renewal  planning ..This 
applies  to  planning  of  undeveloped  areas  as  well,  and  the 
recent  acceptance  of  the  Annadale  Community  Renewal  Plan  in 
Staten  Island  is  an  encouraging  omen. 

Better  use  of  Waterfront  Potentials  for  Recreation 
There  has  been  no  comprehensive  plan  for  waterfront  recrea-» 
tion.    However,  the  National  survey  undertaken  by  the  Presi- 
dent's ORRC  indicates  that  swimming  ranks  second  in  popularity 
as  a  leisure  time  activity.    Beach  areas  require  transportation 
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and  back-up  facilities  to  make  them  useful.    Breezy  Point, 
the  Rockaways  in  general,  Coney  Island,  Richmond,  the  Hudson 
and  Harlem  Waterfronts  and  Pelham  Bay  Park  in  The  Bronx  should 
undergo  study,  mapping  and  acquisitioning  where  necessary, 
and  development  for  local,  regional  and  national  use. 

A  comprehensive  program  has  been  proposed  for  the  development 
of  the  new  park  area  to  provide  facilities  for  many  types  of 
recreation,  especially  for  picnicking  and  for  fishing  in  the 
surrounding  waters.    The  principal  means  of  access  to  the 
Island  will  be  by  public  boat  service  from  South  Beach. 

Pollution  Control 

The  estimated  cost  of  substantial  elimination  of  pollution 
from  the  City's  recreational  waters  is  about  $200,000,000. 
This  should  permit  the  development  of  more  than  nine  miles 
of  additional  urgently  needed  beaches.    It  should  also  elim- 
inate the  now  serious  threat  of  pollution  to  existing  bathing 
beaches  such  as  Orchard  Beach  in  The  Bronx  and  Coney  Island  in 
Brooklyn. 

"If  such  a  program  is  not  established, 
bathing  in  some  of  our  boundary  waters 
will  have  to  be  stopped  entirely  and 
enormously  expensive  substitute  facil- 
ities in  the  nature  of  swimming  pools 
and  enclosed  lakes  will  have  to  be 
provided.    The  cost  of  such  facilities 
in  Jamaica  Bay  area  alone  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  neighborhood  of  half 
a  billion  dollars."* 
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Jamaica  Bay  and  Rockaway 

Over  $55,000,000  will  be  required  for  pollution 
control  in  Jamaica  Bay  and  Rockaway.    Without  this 
project,  proposed  beaches  in  Canarsie  Park,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Bay  and  Marine  Park  will  not  be 
usable  safely. 

Eastchester  Bay 

Thirty-five  million  dollars  will  be  required  for 
pollution  control  in  the  Eastchester  Bay  area. 
The  Department  of  Parks  has  stated  that  without 
overflow  diversion  and  treatment,  Orchard  Beach  in 
The  Bronx  ultimately  may  be  closed.    This  project 
is  required  also  for  proposed  beaches  in  the  Pelham 
Bay  Park  extension., v 

Upper  East  River 

Another  $58,000,000  are  required  for  pollution  con- 
trol in  the  Upper  East  River.    This  should  permit  the 
establishment  and  use  of  proposed  beaches  at  Ferry 
Point  Park  in  The  Bronx  and  at  Clearview  in  Queens. 
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.  Staten  Island 

Five  pollution  control  projects  have  been  undertaken 
in  Staten  Island.    All  of  them  are  needed  to  clean  up 
waters  around  the  Island  and  make  its  existing  and 
proposed  beaches  safe  for  bathing.    The  total  estima- 
ted cost  of  these  projects  is  over  $82,000,000.    To  date, 
over  $31,000,000  has  been  appropriated.    The  remain- 
ing $51,000,000  is    scheduled  for  allocation  within 
the  next  five  years  in  the  Capital  Improvement  Pro- 
gram of  the  City  Planning  Commission. 
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Better  Regional  Facilities 

Although  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  City  primarily, 
its  citizens  have  an  intense  interest  in  the  development 
and  availabilty  of  regional  parks  and  facilities  which  can 
be  used  by  them.    There  is  a  need  for  coordination  among 
regional  and  local  authorities  to  provide  more  parks  and 
the  transport  arteries.    Attention  should  be  devoted  to  use 
of  inexpensive  mass  transportation,  such  as  buses,  espe- 
cially for  the  children  and  aged  of  low-income  families. 
As  City  residents  are  barred  from  local  facilities  in  some 
suburban  areas,  additional  State  parks  will  be  needed. 

Better  Planned  Use  of  Existing  Facilities 

Hiking  and  bicycling,  which  are  popular,  might  be  developed 
within  existing  facilitits  at  relatively  little  expense • 
(The  building  of  the  Verrazano  Bridge  without  a  pedestrian 
way  illustrates  a  short-sighted  approach  to  recreation 
possibilities. ) 

Personnel  Needs 

In  the  1965-1966  budget  year,  the  Parks  Department  requested 
$U8,100,000  for  staff  needs,  and  received  about  $U2>700,000. 
Almost  all  of  this  cut  was  personnel  for  maintenance  and 
operations,  and  for  recreation.    The  seriousness  of  this 
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situation  is  reflected  by  a  statement  of  the  Parks  Department 
about  the  lack  of  trained  recreation  personnel. 

Park  playgrounds  are  open  from  9?00  A.M.  to  dark,  seven  days 
a  week,  and  every  day  of  the  year.    This  full-time  operation 
demands  an  adequate  staff  to  provide  leadership  at  least 
during  periods  of  greatest  usage.    The  Department  of  Parks 
does  not  have  an  adequate  recreation  personnel.    Only  one-half 
of  the  park  playgrounds  have  year-round  leadership.  In 
playgrounds  where  only  one  recreation  leader  is  assigned, 
the  recreation  program  is  curtailed  for  two  days  a  week  when 
the  recreation  leader  is  not  on  duty.    Programs  are  also 
curtailed  when  recreation  leaders  must  be  tiansf erred  from 
their  playgrounds  to  conduct  special  recreational  activities 
elsewhere.    Curtailing  programs  and  shifting  personnel 
constantly  is  not  a  sound  recreation  practice.  Children 
need  trained  leadership  if  their  leisure  time  activities 
are  to  be  worthwhile.    The  self -directed  play  of  children 
is  usually  restricted  to  a  few  activities  and  tends  to 
become  monotonous,  if  not  actually  hazardous  or  destructive. 
Only  leadership  can  ensure  the  fullest  use  of  public  recre- 
ational facilities  and  justify  the  heavy  expenditure  of 
public  funds  on  the  construction  of  those  facilities** 


*New  York  City  Department  of  Parks  "30  Years  of  Progress, 
193U-196U,"  P.  31. 
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The. general  situation  shows  up  badly  in  relation  to  new 
personnel  requests  as  well.    In  1965-1966  the  Department 
asked  for  $UU3,000  for  new  recreation  leaders  for  play- 
grounds.   It  got  $101,000.    These  were  the  more  highly 
trained  of  requested  playground  personnel  and  the  sub- 
stantial denial  of  this  request  means  that  the  Parks 
Department  is  forced  to  operate  many  playgrounds  with 
relatively  untrained  assistants.    Similarly,  the  situ- 
ation is  serious  with  regard  to  the  attrition  of  already 
employed  personnel.    At  the  beginning  of  196U  out  of  £88 
positions  assigned  to  the  Parks  Department  for  recrea- 
tion leaders,  558  were  filled.    By  April  1965,  out  of 
593  assigned  positions  only  U80  were  filled.    In  this 
period  there  were  78  resignations  and  none  were  filled. 
Further  the  Parks  Department  has  positions  assigned  for 
125  playground  assistants,  full-time.    For  years  these 
positions  have  been  filled  on  a  part-time  basis  and  at 
present  only  109  persons  are  employed  in  this  category. 

These  shortages  in  recreation  personnel  lead  to  under 
and  poor  utilization  of  facilities.    The  shortages  of 
maintenance  personnel  ultimately  lead  to  need  for  major 
repair  and  rehabilitation  expenditures,  which  must  come 
out  of  capital  funds.    Also  because  of  this,  playgrounds 
have  been  designed  to  require  a  minimum  of  maintenance, 
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rather  than  to  provide  a  maximum  of  pleasure.    Some  park  and 
playground  facilities  are  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  a  point 
where  they  are  no  longer  usable.    In  others,  original  designs 
of  great  beauty  have  almost  disappeared      (Prospect  Park  in 
Brooklyn,  designed  by  Frederick  Olmsted,  is  an  example  of  a 
park  that  was  at  one  time  a  work  of  art  and  that  has  been 
allowed  to  become  weed-filled,  corroded  and  disintegrated. 
Its  redesign  threatens  further  to  destroy  the  original  concept.) 


In  an  overall  sense  the  personnel  situation  in  the  whole  field 
of  recreation  in  the  City  is  further  confused  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  dozen  public  agencies  operating  recreation 
facilities  and  programs.*    There  is  no  common  approach  to 
recreation  programming  among  these  agencies.    They  do  not 
have  common  training  and  staff  qualifications  and  their 
personnel  practices  vary  widely.    In  the  time  allowed  for 
this  report  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  information  on 
the  personnel  needs  of  these  other  agencies. 


•*The  twelve  agencies  are  Board  of  Education,  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  Departments  of  Correction,  Health, 
Hospitals,  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  New  York 
Public  Library,  the  City's  Museums,  the  Departments  of 
Parks,  Police  and  Welfare,  and  the  New  York  City  Youth' 
Board. 
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CURRENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  OPEN  SPACE 
ACQUISITION      AND  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  last  section,  several  types  of  need  were  enumerated,  with 
illustrative  examples  of  specific  areas  of  the  City.    In  this 
chapter  there  is  an  assessment  of  currently  known  recreation  de- 
velopment opportunities.    In  a  number  of  cases  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  give  some  rough  estimates  of  acquisition  and  development 
costs.    In  other  cases,  although  the  opportunities  and  poten- 
tialities are  known,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  study  to  arrive 
at  cost  estimates.    Nevertheless,  the  implied  total  of  costs  for 
development  of  these  areas  is  huge.    When  the  $50,000,000  estimate 
of  need  for  small  parks  is  added,  plus  commitments  and  projects 
mentioned  in  the  1966-1971  Capital  Improvement  Program  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  the  total  should  surpass  $500,000,000,  A 
later  analysis  of  the  City's  capital  resources  and  of  funds  from 
State  and  Federal  allocations  will  show  that  only  $220,000,000  will 
be  available  in  the  next  decade.    The  gap  of  $280,000,000  is  one 
that  must  be  closed,  if  major  parts  of  the  City's  recreation  poten- 
tial are  to  be  realized  at  all  in  the  next  decade.    Opportunities  . 
lost  today  may  be  lost  forever. 
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LARGE-SCALE  WATERFRONT  AREAS  WHICH  REQUIRE  DEVELOPMENT  AS  PARKS 

1.    Jamaica  Bay  and  the  Rockaways 

This  is  the  largest  open  space  recreation  development  complex 
in  the  City.    The  13,000  acres  in  Jamaica  Bay  plus  the  Rocka- 
ways and  the  Breezy  Point  addition  to  the  City's  beach  area 
are  a  unique  resource  at  the  front  door  of  the  City.  With 
the  great  growth  of  population  in  the  metropolitan  area  and 
the  increasing  pressure  on  the  use  of  regional  recreation 
resources,  these  areas  offer  a  major  outlet  for  the  future, 
and  development  should  start  now  to  be  ready  for  that  future. 

The  over-all  cost  is  estimated  at  $11U,000,000  plus  #55,000,000 
for  pollution  elimination.    These  costs  are  low  as  there  are 
proposed  projects  and  uses  of  this  area  which  have  no  budget 
status  and  for  which  no  estimates  have  been  prepared.  Following 
is  a  description  of  some  of  the  major  components  and  problems 
of  this  huge  recreation  area. 

a.    Jamaica  Bay 

The  approximately  13,000-acre  Jamaica  Bay  area,  of  which 
over  6,000  acres  are  land  under  water,  represents  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  unique  year-round 
recreation  and  conservation  resource  in  the  heart  of  the 
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nation's  most  populous  region.    The  range  of  problems  and 
potentialities  includes  such  elements  as  the  elimination 
of  pollution,  land  reclamation,  the  creation  of  picnic 
areas,  bathing  beaches,  boat  basins  and  marinas,  wildlife 
sanctuaries,  bird  feeding  and  nesting  areas,  plant  propa- 
gation and  intensified  educational,  use  of  the  Bay  area 
and  many  of  its  facilities.    There  are  some  existing  resi- 
dences which  should  be  removed  because  of  their  proximity 
to  the  airport.    Indicative  of  the  problems  to  be  faced 
are  the  pressures  to  sell  City-owned  land  on  Broad  Channel. 
If  an  over-all  recreation  plan  for  this  area  is  to  succeed, 
all  precautions  must  be  taken  to  retain  as  much  City-owned 
land  as  possible. 

The  size  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  project  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems,  particularly  those  of  cost  of  development 
and  operation,  make  State  and  Federal  participation  es- 
sential for  this  regional  facility*    The  cost  of  pollution 
control  alone  in  the  Jamaica  Bay  area  is  estimated  to  be 
around  $55  million* 

Breezy  Point 

The  recent  acquisition  of  Breezy  Point  as  part  of  a  4^-mile 
beach  complex  marks  a  significant  advance  in  the  planning 
of  prime  waterfront  recreation  areas.    Much  of  the  success 
is  the  result  of  the  early  interest  and  activities  of 
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Secretary  Udall,  that  of  Robert  Weaver  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  who  made  available  $1  million  under 
that  agency's  Open  Space  program,  and  of  Mayor  Wagner  whose 
leadership  made  acquisition  of  the  park  possible. 

Breezy  Point  is  deserving  of  new  and  imaginative  approaches 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  a  prime  beach  resource. 
New  techniques  and  materials  can  be  tried  here  on  an  ex>- 
perimental  basis  for  broader  application  elsewhere.  State 
and  Federal  participation  in  planning,  development  and 
operation  are  a  vital  necessity.    Development  costs  for 
this  large  area  have  been  estimated  at  $68,000,000. 

Fort  Tilden 

It  is  hoped  that  Fort  Tilden  will  be  declared  Federal 
surplus  and  made  part  of  the  Breezy  Point  development 
complex.    Pending  such  declaration,  we  should  hope  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  halt  all  new  construction. 
This  beach  should  be  opened  t  o  the  public  as  soon  as 
possible  after  release  by  the  Federal  government,  thus 
tying  together  the  public  beach  continuity  of  Riis 
Park  and  Breezy  Point,    At  this  time  no  development 
costs  have  been  estimated  for  this  area. 


J 
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Gonoy  Island 

This  beach  is  an  intensively  used  recreation  resource  with 
marvelous  mass-transit  as  well  as  good  vehicular  access* 
On  a  peak  holiday  as  many  as  700,000  people  have  used  this, 
beach  on  a  single  day.    It  is  heavily*  used  by  low- income 
people  who  have  no  other  real  alternatives*    But  this  world- 
famous  recreation  area  and  beach  is  undergoing  major  changes 
It  has  declining  and  blighted  commercial  areas.    A  number 
of  large  housing  developments,  both  public  and  private, 
have  been  built  in  recent  years,  some  just  behind  the  beach. 
There  are  problems  of  land-use  conflict,  as  much  of  the  area 
adjoining  the  beach  is  needed  for  back-up  facilities.  .  Re- 
cently, the  world-famous  Steeplechase  Park  was  sold  to  a 
residential  real  estate  developer*    If  this  area  is  allowed 
to  g)  for  housing,  it  will  destroy  or  badly  limit  the  possi- 
bilities for  future  recreation  development  of  badly  needed 
facilities  in  this  intensively  used  beach. 

Money  is  needed  now  for  acquisition  of  beach  back-up  lands, 
as  well  as  for  planning,  development  and  maintenance  of 
this  vital  urban  recreation  resource.    The  total  cost  for 
acquisition  and  development  of  park  lands  here  is  estimated 
at  $30,000,000. 
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3«    Staten  Island  Beaches 

Staten  Island  beaches  are  discussed  in  the  following  section 
on  needs  and  opportunities  in  that  borough* 

4*    Pelham  Bay  Park  and  Orchard  Beacht  The  Bronx 

The  extension  of  Pelham  Bay  Park  southward  along  The  Bronx 
shore  of  Eastchester  Bay  has  been  proposed.    Two  beaches 
are  included  in  this  proposal.    However,  their  use  would 
be  precluded  until  completion  of  the  Eastchester  Bay  Pollu- 
tion Control  program,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $35> 000,000* 
This  pollution  control  is  necessary  as  well  to  assure  con- 
tinued safe  operation  of  Orchard  Beach  in  Pelham  Bay  Park* 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  STATEN  ISLAND 

Staten  Island  has  about  250,000  people  concentrated  mainly 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  borough.  The 
central,  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Island  have  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  vacant  land,  some  of  it  lying  in  marshy 
terrain.    Because  of  the  relatively  undeveloped  state  of  the 
borough,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  to  plan  ahead  to  create  ' 
well-designed  residential  communities  and  to  develop  a  park 
system  that  will  serve  the  many  needs  of  present  and  future 
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residents,  and  that  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  for  urban  liv- 
ing.   In  addition,  many  of  these  facilities  can  serve  regional  as 
well  as  local  needs.    The  increased  access  offered  by  the 
Verrazano  Bridgo  and  an  improving  borough  arterial  system  bring 
many  facilities  within  a  short  time-distance  of  large  segments  of 
the  City's  population.    Quick  action  is  necessary  for  acquisition 
of  many  areas  as  pressure  for  residential  development  of  many 
areas  is  growing.    The  State  and  the  City  already  have  responded 
to  some  of  this  pressure  by  allocating  funds  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  Camp  High  Rock  and  Lemon  Creek  areas. 

Much  more  aid  is  needed  along  these  lines  for  acquisition  of  a 
greenbelt  and  other  areas.    Further  many  of  the  large  park  areas 
already  acquired  have  not  been  developed.    As  the  Island's  popu- 
lation grows  and  there  is  increased  City  and  regional  demand  for 
use  of  recreation  facilities,  a  great  deal  of  money  will  have  to 
be  appropriated  for  development.    At  the  moment  no  accurate  esti- 
mate of  these  costs  is  in  hand,  but  they  will  be  substantial  and 
there  are  a  number  of  suoh  projects  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
herein. 

The  total  of  known  costs  for  further  acquisition  and  development 
of  open  space  recreation  areas  is  almost  $25,000,000.  Over 
$16,000,000  of  this  sum  appear  in  the  Capital  Improvement  Program. 
The  remainder  represents  deferred  projects  or  projects  for  which 
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estimated  acquisition  costs  are  available.    It  is  probable  that 
these  costs  would  be  doubled  or  even  tripled  by  future  acquisi- 
tion and  development  programs.    For  example,  acquisition  of  land 
for  a  greenbelt,  the  fill  and  development  in  the  Fresh  Kills  area, 
and  new  beach  areas,  etc.,  all  would  require  millions  of  dollars. 
There  has  been  an  estimate  that  the  greenbelt  alone  would  require 
a  minimum  of  #15,000,000  for  acquisition  costs.    The  need  for  beach 
related  pollution  elimination  projects  was  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
section.    These  projects  will  require  over  $50^000,000. 

In  the  following  pages,  a  number  of  the  Staten  Island  recreation 
proposals  are  described. 

1*    Staple ton 

This  waterfront  area  lies  opposite  the  Bay  Ridge  section  of 
the  Brooklyn  shore  line.  This  is  the  westward  side  of  the 
Narrows,  the  historic  gateway  to  America  for  millions  of  people 
in  past  generations.    Now,  this  is  also  a  dramatic  point  of 
departure  for  a  great  interstate  highway.    Between  Fort 
Wadsworth  and  the  Stapleton  piers  to  the  north,  land  for  a  new 
park  could  be  acquired.    Use  of  scenic  controls  over  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rest  of  the  pier  lands,  would  create  a  scenic 
gateway  into  the  port,  complementing  park  development  on  the 
Brooklyn  side  of  the  Narrows.    No  study  of  this  area  has 
been  made  to  give  any  estimate  of  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment costs. 
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2.  Fort  Wadsworth 

This  is  Federal  land,  now  cut  in  two  by  Uio  path  of  the 
Verrazano  Bridge.    It  serves  as  administrative  headquarters 
for  the  Second  U.S.  Array  Reserve  Corps.    While  presently  serv- 
ing other  useful  purposes,  sites  such  as  this  also  will  be 
valuable  future  resources  for  the  new  conservation.  Neither 
acquisition  or  development  costs  have  been  estimated  for  this 
area. 

3.  Miller  Field 

Miller  Field  was  a  U.S.  Army  air  maintenance  depot  which  was 
closed  on  June  30th.    A  Reserve  Center  will  remain.  This, 
again,  could  be  a  valuable  future  asset  for  urban  conserva- 
tion, and  a  portion  of  it  also  might  be  used  for  residential 
development.    Acquisition  and  development  costs  have  not  been 
estimated,  »  '» 

4*    Camp  High  Rock  and  the  Greenbelt 

Camp  High  Rock  was  recently  acquired  by  the  City  with  State 
aid.    It  lies  on  the  central  ridge  of  Staten  Island,  south- 
west of  the  Richmond  County  Country  Club.    It  is  a  unique 
natural  resource  with  striking  terrain,  and  is  a  keystone  of 
the  "greenbelt"  effort  on  Staten  Island.    Acquisition  of  the 
camp  cost  $1,800,000.    Development  costs  have  not  been  esti- 
mated but  a  study  to  recommend  a  program  of  use  and  develop- 
ment is  under  way. 


STATEN  ISLAND  GREEN  BELT 


[~]  EXISTING  FUBLIC  PARKS 

H§i  PROPOSED  PUBLIC  PARKS 

I    1  PRIVATE  CAMPING  AREAS 

§^^3  PRIVATELY-OWNED  DEVELOPED  C  PEN  SPACE 


mm  PRIVATELY-OWNED  UNDEVELOPED  OPEN  SPACE 

PUBLIC  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
f     1  DEVELOPED  RESIDENTIAL  AREAS 
|       1  CEMETERIES 
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Citizen  groups  on  the  Island  and  soiao  public  officials  have 
urged  establishing  a  band  of  open  space,  consisting  of  public 
land,  cemeteries,  college  canpuses,  to  create  such  a  major 
urban  greenbelt  along  the  central  ridge  of  the  Island,  As 
mentioned  earlier,  a  bare  minLnum  cost  estimate  for  acquisi- 
tion of  greenbelt  lands,  is  $15,000,000. 

Great  Kills  Park 

Great  Kills  Park  has  been  made,  in  part,  by  land-fill  opera- 
tions.   It  has  a  small  harbor  with  snug  anchorages.    With  ade- 
quate funds  for  development,  maintenance  and  staff,  it  could 
be  turned  into  a  first-rate  site  for  boating,  swimming,  and 
other  waterfront  sports.    Total  development  cost  has  been 
estimated  at  $12,800,000,  of  which  $4,100, 000  have  been  al- 
located. 

The  City  Planning  Com. .lis s ion's  Capital  Improvement  Program 
provides  for  $1,400,000  in  development  costs  to  1971..  Another 
$7,300,000  will  be  required  to  complete  development  after  this 
period. 

South  Shore  and  Richmond  County  Country  Clubs 

These  beautiful  country  clubs  and  grounds  should  be  preserved 
as  major  open  space  and  recreation  resources  for  borough  and 
City  residents.    They  have  fine  golf  courses,  club  houses  and 
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other  facilities.    The  South  Shore  Country  Club  grounds  have 
just  been  ;napped  as  a  park  by  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  acquisition  will  be 
$2, 500,000.    The  Richmond  County  Country  Club  is  not  now  for 
sale  and  has  not  been  mapped  as  a  park.    However,  spiraling 
land  values  may  bring  a  move  to  sell  this  property  for  resi- 
dential development.    The  City  should  secure  an  option  on 
purchase  of  this  property  at  present  market  value,  if  it 
should  be  offered  for  sale,  in  order  to  forestall  such  de- 
velopment.   In  exchange  for  this  option,  the  City  can  delay 
acquisition  of  the  property  for  a  number  of  years.    It  is 
estimated  that  present  acquisition  costs  would  be  about 
$4., 000,000.    Need  for  further  development  of  these  proper- 
ties, and  relevant  costs,  are  not  known. 

Wolfe's  Pond  Park 

*  v 

This  lovely  wooded  park,  with  its  pond  and  beachfront,  is 
unknown  to  most  New  Yorkers.    It  is  accessible  because  of 
the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  line  which  forms  its  north- 
western boundary.    Development  of  this  area  has  been  delayed 
by  lack  of  funds,  and  its  future  depends  upon  satisfactory 
agreement  between  the  State  and  City  on  its  importance  as  a 
conservation  asset.    The  Capital  Improvement  Program  indicates 
that  almost  $1,800,000  are  needed  for  development  but' that  the 
funds  will  not  be  available  until  after  1970-1971. 
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8.  Lemon  Creek 

The  State  appropriated  over  $700,000  for  acquisition  of  this 
park  on  the  south  shore  of  Staten  Island.    The  City  portion 
of  the  appropriation  is  to  be  paid  soon.    No  development  Gost 
estimates  have  been  made. 

9.  Conference  House  Park 

Development  cost  of  an  addition  to  this  park  at  the  northern 
tip  of  Staten  Island  has  been  estimated  at  $150,000.  This 
money  should  be  available  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  five- 
year  Capital  Improvement  Program. 

10.  Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands t  Lower  New  York  Bay 

A  comprehensive  program  has  been  proposed  for  the  development 
of  the  new  park  area  to  provide  facilities  for  many  types  of 
recreation,  especially  for  picnicking  and  for  fishing  in  the 
surrounding  waters.    The  principal  means  of  access  to  the 
Island  will  be  by  public  boat  service  from  South  Beach.  No 
estimates  of  development  costs  have  been  made. 

■ 

11.  Armadale 

The  residential  area  of  Armadale  is  situated  between  Great 
Kills  Park  and  Wolfe's  Pond.     It  is  largely  undeveloped  at 
present,  containing  1,080  acres.    The  urban  renewal  proposal 
of  the  City  Planning  Commission  for  this  community  was 
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recently  reaffirmed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate.    The  proposal 
called  for  development  of  this  area  with  low  density  housing, 
and  a  suburban  type  of  street  plan  that  will  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  residential  areas,  maintain  natural  features 
such  as  glens,  waterways  and  other  topographic  features,  and 
will  provide  for  necessary  community  facilities.  Basically 
the  best  elements  of  conservation  and  new  town  planning  are 
embodied  in  this  proposal.    Realization  of  this  plan  will 
demonstrate  the  capacity  of  community  renewal  planning  to 
preserve  natural  recreation  amenities  in  the  creation  of  a 
pleasant  residential  area. 


WELFARE  ISLAND 

The  City  Planning  Commission  report  on  Welfare  Island  suggests 
recreational  use  of  twenty-six  acres  on  the  Island  as  a  major 
recreation  resource  for  the  people  of  the  City.    The  completion 
of  a  subway  station  on  the  Island  when  the  new  Sixty-third  Street 
tunnel  is  completed,  will  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
access  to  the  Island  and  encourage  intensive  use  of  its  facili- 
ties.   Recognizing  that  people  will  not  go  to  the  Island  for 
neighborhood  type  or  brief  recreation  outings,  the  Commission  has 
proposed  development  of  facilities  that  will  attract  and  encourage 
all-day  and/or  evening  trips. 


People  wi.l  go  to  relatively  inaccessible  recreational  locations 
if  they  provide  facilities  which  can  be  used  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  "play  day".    The  Department  of  Parks  reports  that 
every  ball  playing  field  in  New  York  City,  no  matter  where  it  is 
located,  is  spoken  for  by  amateur  groups  on  weekends.  These 
groups  are  primarily  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  who  center  a  day 
of  fanily  recreation  around  the  weekend  ball-playing  tournament, 
bringing  wives  and  children  to  watch  and  cheer  their  own  men,  eat 
picnic  lunches,  and  watch  and  cheer  other  games.    People  will  go 
to  relatively  inaccessible  recreational  locations  if  the  type  of 
facility  offered  is  so  unique  as  to  be  unattainable  elsewhere. 
One  such  facility  unique  in  New  York  City  will  soon  be  lost — 
Lewisohn  Stadium.    Although  concerts  are  scheduled  throughout 
the  sumoer  in  almost  every  large  City  park,  only  the  Stadium 
has  been  able  to  offer  performances  by  outstanding  artists. 
Welfare  Island  would  be  a  beautiful  location  for  a  new  band- 
shell.    The  concerts  could  supplement  the  activities  planned  by 
the  hospital  for  its  elderly  patients  and  might  be  useful  to  the 
United  Nations  as  well  in  the  programming  of  large  public  events. 

These  two  recreational  facilities  or  similar  ones  which  meet  our 
criteria  of  uniqueness  or  all-day  recreation  may  be  combined  with 
1)  the  renovated  Blackwell's  Mansion  surrounded  by  City  flower 
gardens,  2)  picnic  grounds,  3)  commercial  restaurants  spotted  at 
the  water's  edge,  4-)  a  children's  playground  similar  to  the  one 
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modelled  after  the  Tivoli  Gardens  that  has  been  so  successful  at 
the  World's  Fair  Danish  Pavilion.    Combined  developments  of  these 
kinds,  would  cost  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  at  present  there 
are  no  estimates  of  these  costs. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  WATERFRONT 

New  York's  waterfront  is  the  City's  most  priceless  natural  resource. 
The  true  value  of  the  waterfront  lies  not  merely  in  its  existence, 
but  additionally  in  the  use  that  is  made  of  it.    Nowhere  has  this 
been  truer  than  in  Manhattan  where  the  intensive  use  of  the  East 
River  and  the  Hudson  River  port  activities  provided  the  basis  for 
the  City's  emergence  as  a  great  metropolis. 

The  waterways  surrounding  Manhattan  are  an  integral  source  of  myriad 
activities  that  characterize  New  York  City.    Water-oriented  com- 
merce, industry,  recreation,  housing,  circulation — all  of  these 
are  interwoven  into  the  fabric  that  is  New  York  City* 

In  the  following  sections,  a  number  of  proposed  recreation  projects 
are  described.    Acquisition  and  development  costs  have  not  been 
estimated  for  these  projects*  • 
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1.  West  Houston  to  14  Street 

The  waterfront  area  opposite  the  Greenwich  Village  community 
offers  opportunity  for  imaginative  new  development  including 
•  recreational  facilities  and  the  provision  of  access  to  the 
waterfront.    New  design  techniques,  comprehensive  develop- 
ment and  the  close  collaboration  of  the  community  are  nec- 
essary elements  in  reaching  solutions. 

2.  Chelsea  Piers  -  1A  Street  to  37  Street 

The  Chelsea  community  has  expressed  a  desire  "to  break  through 
to  the  river  for  recreational  purposes.    Such  a  need  can  be 
met  in  the  near  future  through  &  minimum  expenditure  of  funds 
in  the  treatment  of  a  pier  not  now  needed  or  appropriate  for 
port  purposes.    Although  the  residential  community  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  waterfront  by  two  long  blocks  of  industrial 
development,  a  recreational  pier  facility  could  be  used  in- 
tensively on  week-ends  and  holidays  when  traffic  and  other 
activities  are  at  a  minimum. 

3.  West  Mid  town  -  37  Street  to  4-3  Street 

This  area  of  the  waterfront  should  be  developed  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.    Improved  facilities  for  sightseeing  ships 
are  already  under  way,  and  a  major  convention  hall  is  a  sug- 
gested improvement  that  warrants  further  investigation. 
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waterfront  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  primary  recrea- 
tional potential.    There  is  active  interest  evidenced  in  the 
redevelopment  of  the  area  by  many  local  and  community  groups. 
The  Hunt's  Point  liarket  will  provide  space  for  the  handful 
of  meat* dealers  now  in  the  area  should  they  decide  to  move. 
Careful  study  is  indicated  for  the  balance  of  the  area  to 
determine  whether  redevelopment  is  feasible,  and  if  so,  to 
arrive  at  appropriate  design  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
grade  variations,  elevated  structures  and  traffic  barriers. 
City  commitment  to  moderate  expenditures  for  recreational 
facilities  of  non-permanent  nature  rate  as  a  high  priority 
prospect. 

The  second  gap  in  the  continuity  of  park  and  recreational 
facilities  occurs  at  a  point  approximately  one-half  mile 
south  of,  and  running  up  to,  Dyckman  Street.    This  portion 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and 
Aviation  and  has  been  proposed  for  a  combination  of  housing 
and  marina.    In  view  of  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  riverway  at  this  point,  the  relationship  to 
the  Cloisters  and  to  Fort  Tryon  Park,  and  past  efforts  to 
secure  this  section  for  park  purposes,  we  strongly  recommend 
that  this  section  be  developed  for  park  and  recreation  use. 
A  marina  or  a  waterfront  restaurant  would  be  compatible  with 
the  basic  recreational  function.    Because  of  the  strong 
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l>.    37  to  72  Street 

Future  develop  .lent  of  this  portion  of  the  waterfront  is  de- 
cidedly one  of  low  priority.    If  and  when  the  proponod  Litho 
City  project  utilizing  the  air  rights  over  the  Wew  York 
Central  Yards  from  60  Street  to  70  Street  materializes,  con- 
sideration should  ije  given  the  provision  of  waterfront 
recreational  facilities  tied  into  and  serving  the  entire 
community. 

5.    West  72  Street  to  Spuyten  Duyvil 

This  almost  nine-mile  segaent  of  the  Hudson  River  waterfront 
is  devoted  alnost  entirely  to  park  and  recreational  purposes. 
These  facilities  serve  not  only  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
adjacent  residential  communities,  but  many  of  them  are  in- 
tensively used  on  a  community  and  borough-wide  basis.  In 
addition,  some  sections  of  this  nearly  continuous  stretch, 
such  as  the  Cloisters  area,  Fort  Tryon  and  Inwood  Hill  Parks, 
have  a  regional  and  even  national  importance  and  interest. 

The  section  between  125  Street  and  145  Street  is  one  of  two 
gaps  in  the  continuity  of  park  and  recreational  facilities 
and  results  from  a  past  decision  on  the  part  of  the  City  to 
retain  existing  non-residential  uses.    As  a  result  of  chang- 
ing conditions  and  demands,  however,  there  is  now  the  possi- 
bility of  meaningful  redevelopment  of  this  portion  of  the 
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interest  expressed  for  housing  at  this  site,  however,  the 
feasibility  of  low-rise  units  which  will  not  impair  3ight 
lines  and  have  no  other  adverse  effect  might  be  explored. 

From  72  Street  northward  the  Hudson  River  waterfront  of  New 
York  City  shoulu  be  preserved  in  a  systen  of  park3  and  recrea- 
tion facilities.    By  closing  the  two  existing  gaps  and  by  in- 
cluding few  York  City,  at  least  as  far  south  as  72  Street  and 
possibly  to  60  Street  if  the  park  opposite  the  proposed  Litho 
City  development  materializes,  in  the  proposed  national  scenic 
riverway  for  the  Hudson  River,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  river 
valley  can  be  protected  and  enhanced.    Legislation  already 
pending  in  Congress  to  make  the  Hudson  River  a  national  scenic 
riverway  from  Beacon  south  to  the  City  line  should  be  amended 
to  extend  the  designation  further  south. 

'K 

THE  HARLEM  RIVER 

1«    Harlem  River  Drive 

The  Park  Department  has  jurisdiction  over  one  and  a  half  acres 
of  newly  created  waterfront  built  as  part  of  the  Harlem  River 
Drive  improvement  between  140  Street  and  14-5  Street.  There 
is  now  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  a  waterfront  plan  change 
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and  a  map  change  converting  the  marginal  street  off  shore  of 
tho  Harlem  River  between  135  Street  and  14-0  Street  to  park 
lands.    The  City  Planning  Commission  adoptod  favorable  reports 
on  those  items.    The  area  involves  three  acres  and  will  be 
improved  for  recreation  with  landscaping  by  the  Department 
of  Parks. 

Further  north  at  Sherman  Creek  the  City  owns  all  but  one 
small  parcel  of  waterfront  land  in  the  area  bounded  by  the 
Drive  on  the  south.  Tenth  Avenue  on  the  west  and  Academy  Street 
on  the  north  now  leased  to  a  number  of  private  boat  clubs. 
After  reasonable  notice,  the  leases  of  the  boat  clubs  should 
be  cancelled,  the  private  parcel  be  acquired  and  the  entire 
area  converted  into  a  publio  marina  by  the  Parks  Department* 

Bronx  Side  of  the  Harlem  River 

There  are  two  unsightly  junk  yards  in  The  Bronx  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Harlem  River  across  the  River  from  Manhattan* 
Both  are  in  full  view  from  Highbridge  Park  and  the  adjoining 
residential  area.    The  more  northerly  one  should  be  acquired 
by  the  City  and  the  southerly  one,  now  owned  by  the  City  and 
mapped  as  park,  should  be  vacated  by  the  month-to-month 
tenant  and  turned  over  to  the  Parks  Department  for  improve- 
ment.   Further,  the  entire  length  of  this  waterfront  should 
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be  studied  to  assay  its  potentials  for  recreational,  industrial 
and  residential  development, 

ADDITIONAL  POTENTIALS 

1*    Beechhurst,  Queens 

The  Parks  Department  has  proposed  a  beach  in  this  section  in 
the  area  between  the  Whitestone  and  Throgs  Neck  Bridges.  Com- 
pletion of  the  Upper  East  River  Pollution  Control  program,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $58,000,000,  would  be  necessary  for  use 
of  this  beach, 

2*    Grave send  Bay  Park 

Further  acquisition  and  development  of  park  area  should  be  un- 
dertaken along  the  shores  of  Gravesend  Bay  in  Brooklyn,  No 
acquisition  or  development  costs  have  been  estimated  for  this 
projects 

3»    Governor's  Island 

Governor's  Island  is  the  site  of  historic  Fort  William,  The 
City  Planning  Commission  feels  that  Fort  William  is  a  logical 
choice  for  inclusion  in  the  program  of  the  National  Park  Service 
regardless  of  the  ultimate  use  to  which  Governor's  Island  itself 
is  put. 
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AVAILABILITY     AND      COMMITMENT      OF  RESOURCES 


A  thorough  canvas  of  available  resources  has  not  been  possible  in 
this  period  of  time,  ar,d  it  is  doubtful  that  a  precise  estimate  can 
be  obtained  because  of  uncertainties  about  future  legislation  and 
the  amounts  of  aid  that  would  come  to  New  York  City.    In  this 
section  the  discussion  centers  around  capital  funds  available  from 
City  resources,  State  aid  to  recreation  and  the  growing  Federal 
involvement  in  the  field  of  urban  open  space,  conservation  and 
recreation. 

In  summary,  the  cost  of  commitments  already  made,  plus  acquisition 
and  development  of  the  land  opportunities  presented  in  the  last 
section,  plus  the  ££0,000,000  estimate  of  need  for  small  parks, 
probably  would  amount  to  a  total  of  more  than  $^00,000,000  of 
monetary  need  for  open  space  acquisition  and  development  in  the 
next  decade.    l-Tien  known  resources  are  totaled,  only  $220,000,000 
seems  to  be  available  for  these  purposes.    Undoubtedly  other  aids 
may  be  forthcoming  from  State  and  Federal  sources,  but  the  total 
of  these  is  presently  unknown.    It  is  likely,  that  even  with  these 
other  aids,  the  gap  of  $280,000,000,  although  somewhat  reduced, 
would  remain  substantial.    In  short,  new  sources  of  money  must  be 
found.    As  for  pollution  control  projects,  the  money  for  these 
apparently  will  be  available,  mainly  within  the  next  five  years, 
as' a  result  of  co-nnitments  made  by  the  City  with  the  Interstate 
Sanitation  Commission. 
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capital    budget    and    capital    improvement  plan 
'program    expenditures    for    new    york  city 
and    its    parks  department 

19  6  5-1971 


Year 

Total  Capital 
Funds 
(Subject  to 
Debt  Limit) 

Parks  Department 
Capital  Funds 
(Subject  to 
Debt  Limit) 

Parks 
Percent 
of  Total 

* 

New  York  City  Capital  Budget 

1965-1966 

$1*96,736,632 

$22,027,302 

h.h 

Capital  Improvement  Program 

1966-1967 

1*58,773,883 

21,221,305 

1*.6 

1967-1968 

1*73,1*09,596 

21,903,81*0 

k.6 

1968-1969 

1*1*0,088,852 

20,530,288 

U.7 

1969-1970 

398,863,556 

20,l*3l*,955 

5.1 

1970-1971 

1*00,268,189 

20, 271*,  389 

5.1  r 

Source:     Capital  Budget  1965-66,  p.  2,  1965-1966  Draft  Capital  Budget  and 
'Capital  Improvement  Plan  for  Ensuing  Five  Fiscal  Years,  p.  16. 
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THE  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 


XOKK  g£g  PLANNING  UUMKIgSIOfT 


The  Capital  Improvement  Program  of  the  New  York  City  Planning 
Commission  projects  for  each  of  five  years  beyond  the  current 
year,  the  amount  of  rroney  the  City  will  spend  on  land  acqui- 
sition and  development,  and  on  repair,  reconstruction,  and 
rehabilitation  of  park  and  open  space  facilities.    For  the  five 
years  from  1966  to  1971,  the  total  proposed  expenditure  is  under 
$2,200,000,000.    Within  the  debt  limit,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
City  spend  about  $100,000,000  on  parks,  roughly  U.5  percent  of 
the  total.    It  is  possible  that  this  total  may  be  increased 
somewhat  if  other  needs  decrease,  or  if  a  decision  is  made  to 
spend  more  money  on  parks.    However  it  is  possible  as  well, 
that  increased  needs  for  other  facilities,  colleges  for  example, 
would  cause  the  percentage  to  decline.    In  a  ten-year  period, 
taking  this  rate,  the  City  would  spend  $200,000,000  on  parks. 

Not  all  of  this  $200,000,000  would  be  available  for  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  open  space.    Analysis  of  the  pattern 
of  Parks  Department  capital  expenditure  shows  that  over  one 
quarter  of  the  funds  are  spent  on  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  of  existing  parks.    I'ith  the  growth  of  the  park 
system  and  the  insufficient  funds  for  maintenance  staff,  it  is 
likely  that  this  percentage  will  be  higher  than  estimated. 
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Actually  in  the  1965-1966  Capital  'udget  adopted  by  the  City, 
these  expenses  amounted  to  thirty-four  percent  of  the  total 
of  parks  capital  funds.    Accordingly,  it  is  estimated  that  in 
the  future  these  repair,  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
funds  will  take  up  $60,000,000  of  the  $200,000,000*.  This 
vail  leave  $1U0,000,000  of  City  capital  funds  available 
within  the  debt  limit  for  acquisition  and  development  of  recre- 
ational open  space  in  the  next  ten  years. 

1.    Existing  Commitment  of  Capital  Resources 

The  Capital  Improvement  Program  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  is  a  statement  of  the  City's  intention  to  spend 
money  on  specific  projects.    Because  of  changing  conditions 
and  re -evaluations  of  need  and  priority,  these  intentions 
are  not  always  kept.    In  the  main  they  are  kept  however, 
and  the  Program  can  be  accepted  for  what  it  says. 

In  reality,  the  Program  shows  two  things.    First,  each 
project  represents  a  statement  of  a  specific  recreational 

*It  may  be  that  tHis'sum  of  $60,000,000  is  not  sufficient  for 
major  repair  work.    If  so,  allocation  of  more  money  to  this 
purpose  could  result  in  decreasing  funds  for  other  uses, 
unless  the  total  of  park  capital  funds  were  increased. 
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need.    Second,  the  programming  of  expenditures  shows  the 
amount  of  capital  resource  that  the  City  may  be  willing 
to  devote  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  specific  need.  Three, 
categories  of  commitment  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  City 
Planning  Commissions' s  statement  on  capital  needs.    As  they 
are  presented  below,  the  one  with  the  strongest  commitment 
is  first.    The  one  with  the  weakest,  is  last.    Within  these 
categories,  each  project  has  been  examined  to  ascertain  the 
degree  to  vrhich  it  overlaps  with  potential  project  needs 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  report.    Where  there  is  an  identi- 
fiable overlap,  the  projects  and  funds  related  to  them  have 
been  omitted.    Therefore  the  financial  total  of  the  projects 
mentioned  below  consis-ts  of  both  projects  and  money  that 
do  not  appear  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  report,  except 
as  they  are  specifically  identified. 

The  Capital  Improvement  Program,  1966-1971 

The  City  Planning  Commission' s  Capital  Improvement  Program 
for  1966  to  1971  shows  $7U,000,000  worth  of  development  and 
acquisition  projects.    Of  this  total,  some  $57, £00,000 
represents  projects  that  have  not  been  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  report.    These  may  be  identified  as  additional  and 
specific  project  needs  for  vrhich  money  has  been  programmed 
by  the  City.    There  are  in  addition  $10,800,000  in  projects 
in  this  Program  which  were  identified  earlier  as  part  of 
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the  Jamaica  Hay  potential.    Similarly,  Staten  Island  had 
.•V', 700,000  in  such  projects.    About  $26,000,000  were 
scheduled  for  repair  and  reconstruction  of  parks. 

Completion  Costs  beyond  1970-1°71  in  the  Capital  Improvement 
Program 

Outside  of  Staten  Island  and  the  Jamaica  Bay-Rockaway  area, 
there  are  a  number  of  projects  in  the  Capital  Improvement 
Program  which  will  not  be  completed  by  1970-1971.    The  cost 
for  these  projects  is  more  than  $27,500,000.    Repair  and 
reconstruction  costs  were  a  very  small  part  of  this  total. 

Projects  Requested  by  the  Parks  Department  but  Not  Included 
in  the  Capital  Improvement  Program 

The  Parks  Department  requested  a  number  of  projects  for  which 
there  were  no  funds  in  the  Capital  Budget  or  the  Capital 
Improvement  Program.    Again  excluding  Staten  Island  and  the 
Jamaica  Bay-Rockaway  projects,  which  were  listed  earlier, 
the  total  for  these  deferred  items  amounts  to  more  than 
$35,000,000.    About  $6,800,000  of  these  requests  were  for 
major  reconstruction  of  parks.    Thus  the  total  for  acqui- 
sition and  development  is  $26,200,000. 
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Summary  of  the  Pity's  Capital  Resource  and  Commitment 
Picture  for  Parks 

The  City  is  likely  to  appropriate  $200,000,000  capital  funds, 
within  the  debt  limit,  for  parks  in  the  next  decade.  About 
$60,000,000  of  this  may  be  spent  for  major  repair  and  recon- 
struction of  parks  and  $lli0,000,000  for  acquisition  and 
development. 

Examination  of  commitments,  as  derived  from  the  City  Planning 
Commission' s  1966-1971  Capital  Improvement  Plan  shows  the 
following  for  that  period  and  some  years  beyond:  excluding 
Staten  Island  and  Jamaica  Bay-Rockaway  projects  which  were 
counted  earlier,  possible  commitments  for  $lli5>, 800,000  are 
mentioned.    About  $32,600,000  of  this  is  intended  for  major 
repair  and  reconstruction  projects.    The  remainder, 
$113,200,000, is  intended  for  land  acquisition  and  for  develop 
merit  purposes.    The  projects  whose  costs  comprise  the 
$113,200,000,  are  not  those  which  have  been  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  report.    Thus  they  constitute  an  addition  to  the 
calculation  of  project  and  monetary  needs  for  recreation 
in  New  York  City. 
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STATE  ATP  AND  THE  RECREATION  BOND  ISSUE 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  passed  a  bill  cnlling  a  State- 
wide referendum  on  a  $200,000,000  bond  issue  for  recreation  at 
the  time  of  the  November  1%6  election.    Analysis  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  other  State  appropriations  to  rec- 
reation in  the  next  decade,  shows  that  New  York  City  will  re- 
ceive a  decidedly  minor  portion  of  total  State  expenditure 
for  recreation.    State  proposals  for  allocation  of  these  funds 
are  contained  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Parks,  "The  Next  Step,  Building  for  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation."   These  proposals  also  provide  for  disposition  of 
Federal  aid  coming  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Bill 
and  the  Harbors  of  Refuge  Program, 

The  State  Council  of  Parks'  ten-year  plan  calls  for  a  $1*00,000,000 
expenditure  by  State,  Federal  and  local  agencies.    Of  this  amount 
$365,000,000  is  to  come  from  State  and  Federal  sources,  including 
a  $200,000,000  State  bond  issue  and  $75,000,000  regular  State 
appropriations  for  State  parks  and  forest  recreation.  Since 
the  City  does  not  have  State  parks  or  forest  recreation  to  speak 
of,  this  last  $75,000,000  will  go  to  other  areas  of  the  State. 

The  sum  specifically  earmarked  for  the  City  is  $25,000,000,  one- 
half  of  the  money  for  municipal  parks.    In  tthe  bond  issue  seventy 
million  dollars  will  go  to  State  parks  and  forest  recreation 
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outside  of  the  City,  and  $25,000,000  to  municipal  parks  out- 
side of  the  City.    This  means  that  in  the  bond  issue,  $95,000,000 
is  specifically  assigned  to  the  rest  of  the  State* 

Informal  talks  with  State  officials  about  the  disposition  of 
funds  have  raised  the  possibility  that  about  half  of  the  funds 
allotted  to  State  and  municipal  marine  facilities  ($60,000,000 
in  total)  and  to  historic  sites  ($20,000,000  in  total)  would 
go  to  the  City.    This  added  $10,000,000  would  raise  the  City's 
share  of  the  State  recreation  bond  issue  to  $65,000,000.,  This 
can  be  regarded  as  a  maximum.    The  remainder  of  the  State  will 
get  a  minimum  of  $135,000,000  from  the  bond  issue.    In  terms 
of  total  State  expenditure,  in  the  next  decade,  New  York  City 
will  receive  a  maximum  of  $65,000,000  and  the  rest  of  the 
State  will  get  a   minimum  of  $210,000,000. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  amounts  of  aid  in  different  cate- 
gories  may  not  be  the  most  advantageous  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  City.    The  disposition  of  funds  outlined  above  allows 
$25,000,000  for  parks  in  the  City,  $30,000,000  for  marine 
facilities  and  $10,000,000  for  historic  sites.    This  disposi- 
tion may  be  good  for  other  areas  of  the  State,  but  the  needs 
of  New  York  City  require  more  aid  for  municipal  parks.  The 
mass  of  the  City1  s  residents  will  not  be  benefited  by  the 
greater  part  of  State  aid  going  to  marine  projects. 
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Federal  aid  is  calculated  at  $90,000,000  in  the  decade; 
$65,000,000  from  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  monies  and 
$2^,000,000  for  Harbors  of  Refuge.    It  is  likely  that  Federal 

aid  will  be  matched  proportionately  to  State  aid*   Then,  only 
$16,250,000  will  be  coming  to  the  City  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  money.    As  for  money  from  the  Harbors  of 
Refuge  program,  this  is  likely  to  be  minor  for  New  York  City* 

In  summary  then,  out  of  $365,000,000  in  State  and  Federal 
appropriations  to  be  made  available  ffor  recreation  pruposes 
in  the  next  decade,  only  about  $81,000,000  may  go  to  the  City* 
The  remainder,  almost  $28U, 000, 000,  will  go  to  other  areas  of 
the  State*    A  change  in  this  disposition  of  funds  should  be 
requested  and  the  amounts  of  aid  allotted  to  different  pro- 
ject should  be  shifted  so  that  the  residents  of  the  City 
will  receive  more  benefit  from  State  and  Federal  efforts* 

FEDERAL  AID 

Aid  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the  Harbors 
of  ReiTuge  Program  were  discussed  in  connection  with  the  State 
Recreation  Bond  Issue  in  the  last  section.    In  the  following 
pages  there  is  a  compilation  of  Federal  programs-  which  might 
serve  the  City1 s  outdoor  recreation  needs.    This  compilation 
was  made  by  Federal  agencies.  /-AS  study  is  needed  to  determine 
tHe  extent  to  which  such  aids  may  and  should  become  available* 
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FEDERAL  mOCRAM'J  TO  \\\  WA  MMI ROPO]  JTA.N  NEW  YORK'S 
*     OUTDOOR  RfiCKELMlOK  NEEDS 


This  outline  presents  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  numerous  Federal 
programs  which  can  provide  recreational  opix>rtunities  for  New  Yorkers. 
Both  existing  and  currently  projosei  programs  are  discussed.  A 
final  survey  of  Federal  programs  will  ce  prepared  later  when  more 
complete  information  is  available. 

The  range  of  programs  is  wide  -  -  from  direct  Federal  operation  of 
areas  like  Interior's  National  £ eaohors  to  grants  for  land  acquisition 
'1  ike  HHFA's  Open  Space  Program  or  Interior's  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
urogram  down  to  technical  services  liks  Commerce 's  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Service  marine  maps  for  small  crafts. 
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FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  TO  SiSRVI]  METROPOLITAN  NEW  YORK'S 
OUTDOOR  RSCRIATION  NEEDS 


I.  Current  programs  for  Federal  management  of  recreation  areas 
Department  of  the  Interior 

A.  National  Park  Service 

1.  National  Seashore  Prograia 

2.  National  Recreation  Ares.  Program 

3.  National  Historic  Parks  Program 
k.    National  Parkway  Pre  grant 

B.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
1.    National  Wildlife  Refuge  Program 

II.  Current  programs  for  Federal,  assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
to  acquire  and/or  develop  land  and  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation 
Department  of  the  Interior 

A.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

1.    Land  and  Water  Conservation  Program 

B.  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

1.  Dingell  -  Johnson  Program 

2.  Rittman  -  Robttfeon  Progre.m 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

A.  Urban  Renewal  Administration 

1.  Open  Space  Land  Program 

2.  Urban  Renewal  Program 

B.  Public  Housing  Administration 
1.    Public  Housing  Program 

Department  of  Defense 

A.    Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

1.  Small  Boat  Harbor  Program 

2.  Beach  Protection  and  Stabilizaion  Program 

3.  Navigation  Improvement  cn  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Department  of  Commerce 

A.    Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Department  of  Agriculture 

A.    Soil  Conservation  Servicer- 
1.    Small  Watershed  Program 
General  Services  Administration 

A.    Surplus  Property 

III.    Federal  Programs  for  Technical  Assistance  and  Planning 
Department  of  the  Interior 

A.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

1.    Land  and  Water  Conservation  Program 

B.  National  Park  Service 

1.    Park  Planning  As si stance 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

A.  Urban  Renewal  Administration 

1.  Urban  Planning  Assistance 

2.  Community  Renewal  Program 

3 .  Open  Space  Land  Program 

B.  Public  Housing  Administration 
L.     Public  Housing  Program 
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1'"  partment  of  Agriculture 

A.    Federal  Hxtons  Lor.  Servu-c 

13.     Economic  Rcscnrcii  Service 

C.    Agricultural  Research  Service 
Department  of  Commerce 

A.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

B.  Business  and  nrfeii.se  Service  Administration 
G.    Coast  and  Geodetic  tfi.i'vuy 

Department  of  Defense 

A.    Army  Corps  of  engineers 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  c.nd  Welfare 

A.  Office  of  education 

B.  Division  of  Water  Supply  ana  Pollution  Control 

C.  Welfare  Administration 

1.  Bureau  of  Family  Services 

2.  Children's  Bureau 

D.  Office  of  Aging 

C.    Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency-  and  Youth  Development 
Department  of  Treasury 

A.  Coast  Guard 
Small  Business  Administration 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

A.  Job  Corps 

B.  Community  Action  Program 

IV.    Pending  Programs 

A.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

1.  Development  of  Open  Space  Lands  ' 

2.  Urban  Parks  Prog::em 

3.  Urban  Bcautifica-ji  on    and  Improvement  Program 

4.  Urban  Bcautif ica'ci on  and  Improvement  Demonstration 

5.  Neighborhood  Faci.jiti.3s 

B.  Department  of  the  Iirjerior 

1.  National  Scenic  Aiverways 

2.  Utilization  of  ML."  itary  lands 

C.  Recreation' Advisory  Coui.ve.il 

1.    National  Scenic  Roads  and  Parkway  Study 
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I  Current  Programs  for  Fod.-5.-a2  Management  of  Recreation  Areas 
Dyy  ■  -1  rrvn',-  oi"  1  he  Tni   vie- :' 
A.    National  Park  Service 

•    1  •    Nnhionn!  gnnnhor P.  P'OOf L  lillll 

Acquires,  manages,  and  develops  unique  areas  of  natural 
shoreline  for  both  intensive  recreational  use  and  conservation 
of  resources; 

In  the  New  York  area,  the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore 
will  contain  4,  505  acres  of  land,  including  26  miles  of 
ocean  beach  easily  reached  from  New  York  City.  Here 
the  National  Park  Service  will  develop  nine  public  use 
centers  with  facilities  for  swimming,  fishing,  bicycling, 
picnicking,  hiking,  boating,  and  other  water  and  beach 
activities.  The  firs;  unit  is  planned  to  be  open  for  public 
use  by  the  summer  of  1966,  and,  within  five  years,  all 
necessary  land  is  scheduled  to  be  acquired. 

Acquisition  and  development  of  the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore 

is  estimated  at  $27  million  and  over  $5  million  has  been  appropriated 

for  FY  1966. 

2.  National  Recreation  Area  Program 

t- 

Areas  of  high  recreation  .potential  sewing  an  interstate 
demand  are  acquired  by  the  National  Park  Service.  To 
serve  New  York  area,  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation 
Area  is  proposed  for  development  just  60  miles  west  of 
New  York  City  on  the  Delaware  River.   Covering  72,  000  acres 
of  land  and  water,  including  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and 
the  Kittatinny  Ridge,  the  37-mile  mainstem  reservoir, 
and  50  small  lakes  and  ponds,  the  recreation  area  will  be 
admirably  suited  for  all  forms  of  outdoor  recreation.  If 
it  is  authorized,  facilities  will  be  provided  by  the  National 
j/ark  Service  for  camping,  picnicking,  boating,  swimming, 
fishing,  hunting,  nature  study,  and  hiking. 

3.  National  Historic  Parks  Proqram 


Important  historic  sites  are  acquired,  developed,  and 
managed  by  the  National  Park  Service  as  National  Historic 


Sites,  National  Monuments.  National  Memorials,  National 
Military  Parks  and  Battlefields. 

In  the  Now  York  area,  tlia  following  historic  areas  are  run 
by  the  National  Pari*  Service:  Federal  Hall  National 
Memorial.  Castle  CUaton  National  Monument,  General 
Grant  National  Mom  >-»ial,  HamiUon  Grange  National  Memorial 

..gam ore  Hill  National  :-'ir/;c-ric  Site,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
birthplace  National  tllttoric  nl  Site,  F.  D.  Roosevelt  Home, 
VandorbiU  Mansion,  >rc«pO:Od  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument,  Uflitfvn  hi  .LJu\iaJ  .historic  Site,  Nor  r  Is  town 
National  Historical  0:tot 

In  196U  there  were  ultno:".'£  l-;'s  million  visitors  to  these  historic 
parte  in  New  York  City  a  id  :;iic-  immediate  vicinity.    In  FY  1966 
almost  i|;i  million  w.u  up  >ro:?riuted  to  operate  and  develop  these 
historic  pa rte . 


4.   National  Parkway  Prc^rvm 

The  National  Park  Service  b;.ilds,  operates,  and  maintains 
scenic  parkways.  Ir.  addition  to  scenic  overlooks,  the 
parkways  often  provide  picnicking,  hiking,  and  interpretative 
facilities. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

1.    National  Wildlife  Re:u^e  Prayram 

The  Bureau  manages  habitat  and  land  areas  for  wildlife 
production,  migratory  waterfowl.  In  the  East,  the  Bureau 
maintains  the  Atlantic  Fiyway  to  preserve  migrating 
populations  of  ducks  aad  geese.   Refuges  are  made  available 
for  pablic  outdoor  recreation  use  compatible  with  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  areas  so  that  Ln  addition  to  viewing  the 
birds,  hiking,  nature  walks,  picnicking,  and  fishing  may 
be  provided. 

In  the  New  York  area,  there  is  the  Wentheim  National 
Wildlife  Re  rage  on  Long  Island  and  Troy  Meadows  National 

Wildlife  Refuge  and  th.j  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  New  Jersey. 
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C  Programs  For  Federal  Assistance  to  State  and  Local 

Govv'cnments  to  Acquire  ;ird/or  Develop  Land  and  Facilities  for 
Outdoor  Recreation 

Department* of  the  Interior 
— — - ■■— — — — — — — — — '  ■    — — «■ 

A.    Bureau  of  Outdoor  Pecrecrticti 

1.    Land  and  Water  Conserve  tion  L-'nnci  Program 

This  is  a  grant-in-aid  program  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  o  it  door  .recreation  areas  and  facilities 
begun  January  1,  1965,  and  to  continue  for  25  years. 
The  program  will  have  an  estimated  $180  million  reserves 
per  year.    Grants  can  be  made  to  eligible  States  and 
certain  Fedora],  .agencies.    Sixty  percent  of  the  annual 
appropriations  will  be  available  to  States  as  grants. 
These  grants  to  the.  States  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  plamiri^,  acquisition,  or  development  projects. 
The  States  may  a Lloeate  portions  of  the  money  they  receive 
to  their  political  subdivisions  and  other  non-Federal 
public  agencies.    Grants  for  acquisition  and  development 
cannot  be  made  until  the  State's  statewide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation. 

New  York  State's  apportionment  of  Land,  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund    for  FY  1965  is  estimated  to  be  almost  $5  million. 

B.    Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

1.  Dingell  -  Johnson  Program 

This  program  help:;  states  develop  sports  fishing  with  funds 
derived  from  a  10't>  manufacturer's  excise  tax  on  fishing 
equipment . 

The  Federal  funds  from  this  program  -  -  $L.8k, 000  in  FY  I965 
for  New  York  State  -  -  are  matched  by  25#  State  funds . 

2.  Pittman  -  Robertson  Program 

Uner  this  program,  States  receive  grants  from  the  proceeds* 
of  an  11$  manufacturer's  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition  for  improving  and  restoring  wildlife.. 

In  FY  1965  New  York  State  received  $530,000  from  this'  program 
which  was  matched  by  25^  funds  from  the  State. 
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A.    Urban  Renewal  Administration 

1.    Open  Space  Land  Program 

Under  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  provides  grants  to  State  and  local 
public  agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  open-space  lands  in 
urban  and  urbanizing  areas  for  park,  recreation,  conser- 
vation, scenic,  or  historic  purposes.    The  basic  grant  is 
up  to  20  percent  of  I  lie  cost  of  acquiring  title  to,  or 
other* permanent  interest  in,  open-space  lands,  Federal 
assistance  may  be  increased  to  up  to  30  percent  when  an 
applicant  exercises  open-space  responsibilities  for  an 
entire  urban  area,  either  individually  or  under  the  .terms 
of  an  appropriate  intergovernmental  agreement .  Pending 
legislation  is  expected  to  raise  the  grant  level  to  50%. 

Land  to  be  acquired  must  be  undeveloped  or  predominantly 
undeveloped  and  muse  bo  important  to  the  execution  of  a 
comprehensive  plar    :or  the  locality.    Also,  a  program  of 
comprehensive  plaining  mas':  be  under  way  for  the  urban  area. 
Public  recreational  facilities  and  other  improvements  com- 
patible with  maintaining  the  open  space  character  of  the 
land  are  permitted,  but  Federal  grants  are  not  available  for 
this  purpose.but  ere  expected  to  be  authorized  under  pending 
legis lation . 

Grants  have  been  made  to  States,  cities,  towns,  counties, 
regional  bodies,  end  special-purpose  districts  for 
stream  valley  and  watershed  lctnds,  natural  park  areas, 
and  areas  providing  facilities  for  hiking,  picnic  areas, 
fishing,  golf  courses,  organized  athletics,  bathing 
facilities,  campir.g,  and  other  outdoor  recreation 
activities. 

In  the  New  York  area.,  grants  totalling  over  $2.3 
millionAin  the  ''Immediate  New  York  metropolitan  area 
(excluding  northern  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut)  for 
acquisition  of  new  park  lands  in  last  four  years. 
Breezy  Point  Park  in  Now  York  City  was  acquired  with 
the  assistance  of  $1  million  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration's Open  Space  Land  Grant. 

2*    Urban  Renewal  Program 

Under  Title  I. of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  encourages  the  provision  of  outdoor  recreation 
as  part  of  assisted  urban  renewal  projects.     The  urban  renewal 
plan,  a  prerequisite  for  Federal  assistance,  must  give  con- 
sideration to  the  provision  oc  adequate  part  and.  recreational 
facilities.     Local  expenditures  for  acquisition  of  land  for 
parks  or  playgrounds  nerving  a  renewal  area  may  be  counted  as 
local  matching  funds  toward  the  Federal  grant  (generally  2/3) 

42  Urban  Renewal  Projects  have  been  undertaken  in  New  York 
alone  utilizing  $263  Million  of  Urban  Renewal  Funds. 
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B.       Public  Housing  Administrat  i  3nc 


1 .     Public  Housing  Program 

The  Public  Housing  Admin  is  t  rat.  Lon  provides  Loans  and  grants 
to  local -housing  authorities  for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  low  rent  public  housing,.  The  design  &  maintenance  of  the 
open  space  within  these  projects  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
public  housing  program. 

New  York  City  alone  has  55,000  units  of  public  housing. 
Department  of  Dcfe n s c 
A.       Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

1.  Beach  Protection  and  Stabilization  .'Program  -  The  Corps- of  Engineers 
can  assume  up  to  one-third  the  cost  of  beach  protection  and 
stabilization  projects.     These  projects  are  for  the  control  of  the 
natural  erosion  of  the  coasts  and  shorelines  and  the  Corps  conducts 
studies  and  conducts  erosion  control  works. 

2.  Small  Boat  Harbors  Program:-  -  The  Corps  of  Engineers  participates 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  navigation  improvements.  If 
both  recreational  and  commercial  needs  are  met  by  a  harbor, the 
Federal  cost  sharing  n,ay  exceed  the  conventional  one-half  of 
first  cost. 

3.  •  Navigation  Improvement  Program  -  The  Corps  of  Engineers  maintains 

inland  waterways  and  harbor  channels  at  specific  depths  for 
purposes  of  navigation.     There  is  extensive  use  of  these 
navigable  waters  by  rec reational  boats. 

Under  this  pro-ran.  extensive  «fci/g»ation  improvement  has  been 
undertaken  in  and  near  New  York  City  -  in  Bay  Ridge  and  Red  Hook 
Channels,  Bronx  River,  Browns  creek,  Coney  Island  Channel,  East 
River,  East  Rockaway  Inlet,  Echo  Bay  Harbor,  Fire  Island  Inlet, 
Flustang  Bay  and  Creek,  Gowf.nus  Creek  Channel,  Great  Hills  Harbor, 
Harlem  River,  Jamaica  Bay,  Jones  Inlet,  New  York  Harbor,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Chanr els  .and  Westchester  Creek. 

A*      Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ' 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Programs  for  road  construction  of  primary, 
secondary  and  others  can  provide  accessibility  to  recreation  areas 
as  well  as  roads  that  are  scenic  and  enjoyable.     With  the  Bureau's 
matching  grants  and  technical  assistance,  state  highway  departments 
can  maximize  the  recreational  assets  of  highway  systems  through 
thoughtful  location  and  design,  careful  control  of  roadside  corVidor 
activities  and  provision,  of  landscaping,  overlooks,  and  roadside' 
facilities.     Section  319  of  Title  23  of    Highway  Act  of  1962 
provides  37.  of  Bureau  funds  allocated  for  interstate  system  within 
a  State  may  be  spent  on  recreational  development  and  beautif ication 
of  highways. 


I 
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Dy.iMi"U'.cnt  °f  Agriculture 

A .       Soil  Conservation  Service 

L.     Small  Watershed  Program  -  Under  provisions  of  Public  Law  566--the 
Watershed  -Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  (Small  Watershed)  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962--  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  snare  with  State  and  local  agencies 
up  to  half  the  cost  of  land  casements  and  rights-of-way  for  reservoir 
and  other  dreas  to  be  managed  by  State  and  local  sponsors  for  public 
recreation.  Cost  sharing  also  is  available  for  providing  sanitary 
and  other  facilities  needed  for  recreation. 

State  fish,  wildlife  and  park  aacneics  are  eligible  for  helfe,  as  are 
counties,  municipalities,  and  special  purpose  districts. 

A.      Surplus  Property  , 

Certain  Federal  surplus  real  property  may  be  acquired  by  State  and 
local  governments  through  the  General  Services  Administration  for  public 
park,  recreational,  and  wildlife  purposes  at  507.  of  fair  market  value, 
based  on  its  highest  and  best  use.,  and  for  historic  monument  purposes 
without  monetary  consideration. 

Within  New  York  City,  three  islands  have  been  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  New  York  City  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 
They  are  Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands  in  the  lower  Bay  and  Mill  Rock 
Island  in  the  East  River  near  Hell  Gate. 
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III.  Fi-ii.M  ■ 


.  or,  rams  for  Technical  Ast.  istancc  and  Planning 


A. 


Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 


1. 


Land  and  Water  Con  s«;rv<:.tic  n  Program 


a. 


Provides  grants  to  States  for  up  to  50%  of  cost  of  preparing 
Statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans. 


.New  York  has  received  a  $100,000  grant  to 
prepare  its  Statewide  plan. 


b. 


Provides  technical  assistance  on  outdoor  recreation  to 
States  and  local  public  bodies  as  well  as  to  private 
groups  and  individuals  . 


c. 


Undertakes  research  on  outdoor  recreation  and  cooperates 
with  educational  institutions  on  establishing  education 
programs . 


B.    National  Park  Service 

1.    Park  Planning  Assistance  to  other  Federal,  State  and  local  public 
agencies  on  specific  area  development,  protection,  and  manage- 
ment and  operations  planning  as  well  as  specialized  activities  like 
interpretive  and  display  services  and  special  historic, 
biological  and  geological  surveys. 

Housing,  and  Hpme,iFinance  Agency  •- 

A.    Urban  Renewal  Administration' 

1.    Urban  Planning  Assistance 


Under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  provides  grants  for  2/3  (up  to  3/4 
for  certain  redevelopment  areas)  of  the  cost  of  all  aspects 
of  comprehensive  planning  for  urban  needs,  including  outdoor 
recreation.     Assistance  may  be  provided  for  surveys,  inventories,  and 
analyses  of  existing  conditions  as  well  as  for  the  scheduling  and 
location  of  recreation  and  other  facilitfes. 

As  part  of  assisted  Statewide  comprehensive  planning  programs, 
State  planning  agencies  in  more  than  15  States-including  New  York- 
have  studied  their  recreation  needs  and  potential,  and  several 
States  have  prepareo  comprehensive  recreation  plans.     In  addition, 


i 
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recreation  planning,  as  part  of  comprehensive  planning 
programs,  has  been  assisted  in  more  than  50  metropolitan  areas 
and  more  than  2,003  small  communities. 

In  developing  a  coordinated  approach  to  meeting  New  York 
regional  needs  for  recreation  and  open  space,  the  open  space 
plans  prepared  by  tie  Regional  Plan  Association  in  1960  will 
be  revised  and  expanded  with  urban  planning  assistance  funds 
by  the  Tri-State  Transportation  Study. 

2.     Community  Renewal  Program 

Grants  are  made  to  communities  to  assess  present  and  future 
renewal  needs  inducing  neighborhood  recreational  and  park 
needs . 

New  York  City  currently  is  undertaking  a  Community 
Renewal  Program  with  the  aid  of  almost  $4  million 
grant  ■  from  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration. 

3»    Open  Space  Land  Program 

a.  Provides  technical  assistance  on  open  space  matters  to 
State  and  local  public  bodies. 

b.  Undertakes  research  on  open  space  which  is  available  to 
the  public. 

c.  Operates  a  clearing  house  for  open  space  information. 
Community  Facilities  Administration 

1.     Advances  for  Public  Works 

Under  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  provides  interest-free  advances 
to  responsible  State  or  local  public  bodies  to  assist  in 
the  planning  of  specific  public  works  or  facilities,  including 
recreation  projects. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

A.    Federal  Extension  Service 


Educational  assistance  and  advice  on  recreation  programs  and 
activities  is  available  to  individuals  and  groups  through  the 
cooperative  extension  sorvice  -  The  county  agent. 
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13 .     Economic  Research  Service 

Economic ' Research  Service  undertakes  research  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  recreation  from  employment  to  the  logal-institutional 
aspects  of  recreation  use  of  land  and  water.     Studies/ published 
and  available  to  the  public 

C,     Agricultural  Research  Service 

This  unit  carries  out  biological  and  physical  research  on 

the  agricultural  problems  r.:any  of  which  pertain  to  recreational 

resources. 

A.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

'  Provides  technical  assistance  on  highway  design,  construction, 
roadside  development  and  highway  access  to  State  and  local  public 
agencies. 

B.  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration 

Gives  technical  advice  to  businessmen  in  organizing  and  operating 
firms  providing  outdoor  recreation  equipment. 

C.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  provides  navigation  charts  which  are 
used  for  recreational  boating  of    all  kinds  to  aid  in  navigation. 

Department  of  Defei.be 

A.    Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

The  Corps  will  privide  technical  information  on  flood  plains. 
Department        Healthy  Education  and  Welfare, 

A.     Oii-ice  of  Education 

The  US.  Office  of  Education  recognized  the  interrelationship 
of  education  and  recreation,  and  provides  services  and  other 
resources  appropriate  to  'i:s   responsibilities  in  both  fields. 
Services  and  resources,  particularly  with  respect  to  elementary 
and  secondary  school-sponsored  programs  for  older  youths  and 
adults,  include  consultative  assistance,  publication,  studies, 
and  research. 
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Including  in  the  Office  of  Educations'  operation  are  programs 
for  Community  ans  school  based  recreation,  training  of  recreation 
specialises  and  educational  uses  for  outdoor  recreation. 

B.  Division  of  Wnfor  Supply  nnd  Pollution  Control. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956  authorized  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  engage  in  a  broad  program  for  water 
pollution  control  including: 

1.  Development  of  comprehensive  programs  for  water  pollution 
control,  >' 

2.  Enforcement  of  interstate  water  pollution  control, 

3.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  interstate  water  pollution 
control  agencies, 

4.  Conducting  and  promoting  rssearch,  and, 

5.  Administering  grants  for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works. 

C.  Welfare  Administration 

1.  Bureau  of  Family  Sox  vices 

The  Bureau  is  concerned  that  children  and  adults  have 
opportunities  to  lead  i  Lve.>  that  are  conducive  to  healthy 
physical  and  emotional  -growth.     Recreation  is  an  essential 
part  of  such  growth.     S:ate  assistance  standards  can  include 
items  that  will  enable  adu/.Ls  and  children  who  are  receiving 
financial  assistance  to  participate  in  community  and 
recreational  activities.     The  Federal  Government  encourages 
States  to  participate  in  this  type  of  planning  and  provides 
financial  assistance  for  it:. 

2,  Children's  Bureau 

The  Children's  Bureau  cooperates  with  National,  State,  and 
local  organizations.,  both  public  and  voluntary,  in  planning 
for  the  development  and  exte.fcnion  of  services  for  all  children 
and  youth. 

The  Bureau  publishes  the  "Handbook  on  Recreation"  which  is  the 
classic  reference  book  of  games  for  children  for  all  occasions. 
It  is  widely  used  by  recreation  and  Lay  leaders  and  parents. 

D.  Office  of  Aging 

The  Office  of  Aging  i.s  the  Federal  focal  point  and  clearinghouse  of 
information  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  older  people  of  the 
Nation  and  to  those  who  work  with  and  for  them. 


Because  it  is  concerned  with  all  the  interests  of  this 
greatly  diversified  group,   the  Office  interests  itself 
in  recreation,   including  outdoor  recreation,  and 
opportunities  for  worthwhile  and  enjoyable  ugq  of  loieure 
time  tjy  older  people. 

E.    Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development 

This  Office  administers  the  grant  program  authorized  by  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act,  of  1961. 
It  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  President's  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime  in  the  national  effort 
to  stimulate  comprehensive,  broadly  based  community  projects  * 
invovling  private  and  public  organizations  in  coordinated  efforts 
to  remove  the  causes  of  delinquency,  to  help  youth  to  find  a 
more  satisfatory  way  of  life,  and  to  train  personnel  who  work 
with  diinquents.     Recreation  services  are  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive community  demonstration  programs,  and  recreation 
personnel  are  included  in  some  of  the  training  programs  financed 
by  these  grants. 

Trpflfinry.  Dfinarrmpnr 

i 

A.     Coast  Guard 

,A  safety  program  for  small  boats-including  pleasure  boats- 
is  conducted  by  Coast  Guard  auxiliary.     The  Coast  Guard  is 
responsible  for  setting  small  boat  standards  and  licensing  small 
craft  in  States  which  do  not  perform  these  functions. 

SaaU— BuAlaa&s  Adaiaj  srra  trion 

The  Small  Business  Administration  participates  with  banks 
in  loans  or  makes  direct  loans  to  small  businesses  for 
construction,  conversion  or  expansion,  including  the 
acquisition  of  land;  or  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  equipment, 
facilities,  machinery,  supplies,  or  material  or  to  supply  such 
concerns  with  working  capital.     A  number  of  loans  have  been  made 
for  recreation  enterprises. 

ftffirp    nf    Frnnnmir    Hppr.  -r  fi  in  -i  <-  y 

A.  Job  Corps  -  especially  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  -  may  provide 
a  source  of  maintenance  workers  for  city  and  county  parks  as  well 
as  provide  an  economic  opportunity  for  the  Corpsmen. 

B.  Community  Action  Program 


Training  of  park  personnel  might  by  part  of  these  local  programs. 


Pending  Programs. 

A .    Housing  and  Home  Finor  c  ?.  Ai.cn cv 

Assuming  enactment  of  T.tie  VIII  of  the  pending  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  196  5,  the  Agency  can  assist  in  programs  and 
activities  listed  belcw.     Grant  assistance  for  these  is  likely  to  be 
at  the  level  of  50%,  except   iv.   the  case  of  urban  beautif ication 
demonstration  projects,  which  may  be  higher/    The  pending  legislation 
will  require  that  activities  undertaken  under  these  programs  be  in 
accord  with  pland  and  programs  for  open  speace  acquisition  and 
urban  beautif ication  and  improvement,  as  appropriate.- 

The  Open-Space  Land  Program 

The  Open-Space  Land  Program  will  continue  to  be  available  for 
assisting  the  city  in  the  acquisition  of  undeveloped  and  precominantly 
undeveloped  land  for  park  and  recreation  purposes.     A  grant  of 
$1,000,000  under  this  program  was  made  to  the  city  to  assist  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  portion  of  Breezy  Point  Park.    Additional  assistance 
.  '  could  aid  the  city  in  acquiring  lands  for  extension  of  existing 

park  facilities,  as  well  as  for  the  acquisition  of  undeveloped! lands 
still  available  for  park  purposes,  such  as  those  remaining  on  Staten 
Island. 

Development  of  Open-Space  Lands 

The  Senate  version  of  Title  VIII  would  authorize  grants  of  up  to 
50%  of  the  cost  of  developing  lands  acquired  under  the  Open-Space 
Land  Program.     Development  could  include  construction  of  all 
facilities  usually  associated .with  park  and  recreational  activities. 
Under  this  provision,   the  city  could  obtain  grant  funds  to  develop 
the  portion  of  Breezy  Point  acquired  last  year,  as  well  as  assistance 
in  developing  lands  to  be  acquired  with  open  space  grant  assistance. 

Urban  Parks  (Developed  Lands)  Program 

The  pending  legislation  will  permit  grants  for  acquiring  developed 
lands  and  clearing  them  for  open  space  purposes  if  undeveloped  lands 
are  not  available  to  meet  these  needs  in  built-up  areas  of  the  city. 
Assistance  would  be  available  for  the  acquisition  of  small 
strategically  located  parks  in  older  neighborhoods  where  original 
development  did  not  provide  for  recreational  needs,  and  for  other 
cases  where  samll  parks  or  "breathing  space"  are  needed.     The  cost 
of  acquiring  land  and  buildings,  cost  of  demolition  and  basic  site 
preparation  would  be  eligible  for  grant  assistance.     It  is  assumed 
that  most  of  the  acquisicions  under  this  program  would  be  less  than 
two  acres  and  in  many  instances  would  complement  urban  renewal 
rehabilitation  activities,  public  housing  projects,  or  0E0  Target  Areas. 
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Urban  Bcauti f ication  an  I  Ti  pvcvemen t  Program 

Grant  assistant     ..'ill  be:  aval U.bLe  Cor  undertaking  urban  bcautif ication 
programs  of  a  permanent  and   Lasting  nature.     Projects  can  range  from 
entirely  new  undertakings ,  sueh  as  riverfront  restoration,   to  the 
renovation  of  existing  parks  with  new  landscaping ,  park  furniture, 
or  tree  plating.     Funds  would  oe  available  to  the  city  for  any 
bcautif  ication  or  improvement  project  which  would  be  additive  to 
the  city's  usual  or  mv'n.al  expenditures  for  similar  undertakings. 
A  borough-wide  troc  planting  program  would  be  eligible  for 
assistance,  as  would  programs  zo  develop  neighborhood  commons,  or  to 
improve  and  beautify  Legating,  or  street  furniture. 

Urban  Bcautif  icati  on  auc'  T.ir.prn^^men  t  Demonstrations 

A  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  for  urban  beautif ication  and 

improve. i. > ...  >.  would  be  ecr.narUed  Tor  demonstrations  of  urban  beautif  ication 

techniques^  of  a  unique  or  different  nature.     Projects  would  need  to 

be  of  lasting  benefit,  and  demonstrate  techniques^  applicable  to 

other  cities. 

Neighborhood  Facilities  i Sec .  603,  S.  2213) 

Title  VI  of  the  pending  rousing  Act  would  provide  grants  for  the 
construction  of  neighborhood  facilities,  particularly  in  low-income 
areas.     Grants  would  provide" up  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of 
construction.     Such  gran  s  L.oulci  assist  in  the  construction  of  a 
community  recreation  ce.ii.  er  in  conjunction  with  the  development  of 
a  new  park  or  the  rehabilitation  of  an  existing  area.     This,  the  city 
could  obtain  separate  but  coordinated  grants  for  the  development  of 
a  complete  recreational  complex, 


A.  National  Scenic  Riverways 

Protection  of  the  stream  and  banks  of  important  scenic  riverways 
has  been  proposed  for  severe.!  rivers  including  the  Hudson  River. 

B .  Utilization  of  Military  Land.-. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  BOR  is  undertaking  inventory 
<■'  Military  lands  to  identify  those  that  possess  conservation- 
recreation  values  that  should  be  considered  in  any  disposal  action. or 
might  be  suitable  for  public  recreation  areas  compatible  with 
continuing  military  opera; ions   (such  as  at  Fort  Hancock,  New  Jersey 
where  460  acres  of  the  Sardy  Hook  Beach  was  leased  to  the  State 
for  public  recreation  purjoses)     At  present  there  are  at  least  70 
military  installations  encompassing  nearly  1000,000  acres  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  within  a  6(  -mile  radius  of  Time  Square.     Within  the 


« 
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New  York  City  limits,  there  are  16  installations  with  a  total  of 
nearly  6,000  acres.     Of  course  all  of  these  are  not  suitable 
for  park  'or  recreation  purposes  but  a  thorough  analysis  may 
indicate  many,  sue'-,  as  Fort  Tilden,  where  the  public  recreation 
potential  is  high  and  diversion  to  these  areas  may  be  in  the  best 
public  interest. 

National  Scenic  Roads  and  Parkway  Study 

The  Recreation  Advisory  Council  is  completing  a  twelve  month  study 
on  a  scenic  road  system.     One  of  the  possibilities  is  an 
Appalachian  Parkway  which  would  cross  the  Hudson  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  recreation  problems  of  New  York  City  are  unique  and  complex. 
They  involve  regional,  City-wide,  borough,  community  and  neighbor- 
hood needs  in  terms  of  scale;  each  level  involves  problems  of  acqui- 
sition, planning  and  development  and  maintenance  and  operation.  Since 
1938,  when  the  Parks  Department  was  established,  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  number  and  variety  of  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion facilities.    Concurrently  with  this  increase,  however,  have  come 
sweeping  socio-economic  changes  so  that  the  present  inventory  of  open 
space  and  recreational  facilities  falls  far  short  in  terms  of  ade- 
quately meeting  existing  and  emergent  needs. 

The  importance  and  value  of  open  space  and  recreation  have  always 
been  evident  in  programs  of  the  Federal  government.    In  recent  years, 
however,  the  critical  needs  of  urban  areas  have  become  more  and  more 
apparent.    The  Open  Space  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  the  Harbors  of  Refuge  legislation  and  other 
legislation  and  programs  are  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  government's 
awareness  of  the  need,  and  to  their  firm  intention  to  assist  munici- 
palities in  meeting  these  needs.    Similarly,  on  the  State  level  such 
measures  as  the  State  Park  Bond  Issues,  both  existing  and  proposed, 
recognize  and  attempt  to  aid  in  meeting  open  space  and  recreation 
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problems*    Private  groups  such  as  the  Regional  Plan  Association  have 
stressed  tho  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  problems,  others  ouch  ao 
the  Park  Association  and  tho  Council  on  Parks  and  Playgrounds  have 
sought  to  establish  action  programs  involving  diroct  citizen  partic- 
ipation. 

The  Department  of  City  Planning,  through  its  comprehensive  planning 
program  and  through  its  Community  Renewal  Program,  is  presently  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  studies  leading  to  a  comprehensive  plan  of  open 
space  and  recreational  facilities.    Such  a  plan  is  mandated  by  the 
charter  requirements  of  the  City  Planning  Commission  as  well  as 
through  the  contractual  relationship  between  the  Community  Renewal 
Program  and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,    It  is  this  plan 
which  will  be  the  basis  of  the  City's  use  of  Federal  funds  through 
the  various  programs  that  presently  exist  or  which  may  materialize 
in  coming  years  as  new  needs  and  demands  become  apparent.  Some 
elements  of  the  plan  are  significantly  more  advanced  than  others. 
Some  need  minor  updating  and  precising;  others  need  extensive  work 
of  a  highly  specialized  nature;  all  need  pulling  together  into  a 
cohesive  element  as  an  integral  part  of  a  total  comprehensive  plan 
covering  all  urban  activities. 

The  basic  elements  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  open  space  and 
recreation  planning  include  an  inventory  and  analysis  of  existing 
sites  and  facilities,  a  qualitative  analysis  of  the  utility  and 
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functioning  of  open  space  and  facilities;  the  formulation  of  appro- 
priate standards  in  terms  of  type  of  facility,  distribution,  size 
and  program;  the  determination  of  needs;  the  development  of  unit 
cost  figures;  estimates  of  capital  and  operating  costs;  analysis  of 
resources  including  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  funds  and  pro- 
grams; the  determination  of  priorities;  the  establishment  of  an 
administrative  and    operating  framework  and  the  formulation  of  an 
action  program  based  upon  these  other  elements. 

Our  investigation  to  date  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional study  in  all  of  the  basic  elements.    The  inventory  and 
analysis  of  existing  sites  and  facilities  is  fairly  well  advanced 
and  is  relatively  simple  to  complete,  although  additional  work  will 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  data  and  to  keep  it  current.    Of  greater 
importance  and  complexity  is  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  adequacy 
of  facilities  and  the  extent  to  which  they  meet  existing  needs. 
What  we  need  to  know  is  how  and  why  people  use  some  facilities  and 
not  others,  what  changes  in  design  or  program  are  necessary  to  en- 
courage greater  utility  and  utilization,  what  facilities  are  in- 
capable of  meeting  needs  and  must  be  modified  or  even  possibly  al- 
lowed to  change  in  use.    Included  in  this  component  should  be  a 
detailed  exploration  of  the  potential  open  space  use  and  active 
recreation  use  of  the  waterfront  and  the  small  islands  of  New  York. 
The  acquisition  of  adequate  beach  back-up  area  in  Coney  Island  for 
a  full  range  of  supportive  facilities  which  would  maximize  the  util- 
ity uf  the  beach;  the  planning  and  development  of  the  Jamaica  3ay 
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area  with  its  tremendous  potential  for  boating,  bathing,  wild  life 
conservation,  active  sports,  camping,  nature  study,  picnicking,  day 
camps,  bicycling,  hiking  and  other  activities;  and  the  introduction 
of  new  programs  and  new  techniques  of  maintenance  and  operation  are 
all  components  of  a  recreation  plan  which  requires  additional  study 
and  work. 

Additional  work  is  needed  in  the  area  of  standards  formulation  and 
in  the  determination  of  needs.    How  far  will  mothers  and  children 
travel  to  use  certain  kinds  of  facilities 2    Is  access  a  significant 
factor  in  utilization?    How  can  recreation  and  transportation  be  in- 
tegrated more  meaningfully  so  that  travel  need  not  be  time- 
consuming  but  even  have  some  recreational  potential  itself?  The 
Staten  Island  ferry  is  an  example  of  a  multi-purpose  facility  com- 
bining transportation  with  a  recreational  experience,    to  additional 
area  of  exploration  is  the  effect  and  utilization  of  open  space  in 
urban  renewal  areas.    Does  such  space  tend  to  make  a  project  self 
sufficient  and  inwardly  directed  or  does  it  lead  to  greater  influence 
and  effect  on  the  larger  community?    Does  site  design  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  nature  and  function  of"  such  facilities?  Similarly, 
what  is  the  relationship  between  highways  and  open  space?    Can  high- 
way design  be  improved  to  provide  new  opportunities  for  open  space, 
and  can  highway  access  be  improved  to  existing  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion facilities? 


